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Do  you  really  want  this  seven  days  a week? 
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Today  presenters  James  Nanghtie  (left)  and  John  Humphry*  at  work  in  the  Radio  4 studio.  StaflF believe  a 6am  start  would  attract  city  workers 
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While  the  T oday  programme 
could  be  extended,  otherRadio 
4 favourites  face. the  axe  in  one 
of  the  biggest  shake-ups  in  its 
history,  writes  Andrew  Culf 


PLANS  to  extend  the 
Today  programme  to 
seven  days  a week  and 
move  Woman's  Hour  back  to 
the  afternoon  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  BBC  in  one  of 
the  biggest  shake-ups  in 
Radio  4’s  history,  which  could 
see  some  of  the  station's  long- 
est-running shows  being 
axed. 

They  include  Farming 
Today,  which  has  had  a daily 
slot  for  32  years  Sunday,  the 
religious  magazine  pro- 
gramme, and  Yesterday  In 
Parliament,  which  is  incorpo- 


rated in  Today.  ' 

Radio  4 yesterday  refused 
to  comment  on  the  changes. 
Moving  established  favour- 
ites is  regarded  as  highly  sen- 
sitive and  the  BBC  is  anxious 
to  avoid  a backlash  from 
listeners. 

The  flagship  Today  news 
and  current  affairs  pro- 
gramme is  expected  to  gain  a 
Sunday  morning  edition  — 
nnri  start  half  an  hour  earlier 
at  6am  throughout  the  week 

— if  the  changes  are 
approved. 

- James  Boyle,  controller  of 


Radio  4,  is  also  considering  ] 
reversing  the  controversial  I 
1990  decision  to  move  which 
saw  Woman’s  Hour* shuhtda*- 
out  of  its  2pm  spot 

The  decision  to  switch 
Woman’s  Hour  to  the  morn- 
ing provoked  a storm  of 
controversy. 

The  omnibus  edition  of  The 
Archers,  the  everyday  story 
of  fanning  folk,  which  cele- 
brated its  12,000th  episode  In 
January,  could  move  to  a tea- 
time  slot  on  Sunday. 

PM,  the  early  evening  news 
magazine,  could  g?»in  a Satur- 
day edition,  while  the  arts 
programme  Kaleidoscope 
could  move  to  mornings,  with 
a short  late-night  update  fea- 
turing first-night  -reviews. 

Mr  Boyle,  who  took  over 
Radio  4 last  summer,  began  a 
root-and-branch  review  of  all 
the  station's  output  In  Janu- 
ary indicating  that  nothing 
was  sacrosanct 
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Particular  attention  is 
being  directed  to  the  post-Sam 
schedule  when  audiences  dip 
dramatically  after  Today-.  Mr 
Boyle  wants  to  broaden  Radio 
4's  listener  base,  which  Is 
dominated  by  over  45s,  but 
has  said  he  will  attempt  to 
satisfy  existing  audiences 
while  wooing  younger 
listeners. 

Mr  Boyle  is  expected  to 
begin  announcing  ntmngwa  in 
the  late  summer  or  autumn. 


Brown  makes  Bank  publicly  accountable 


Chancellor  outlines  pledges  for 
stability,  expansion  and  jobs. 


S'ffW 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  EcBtor 

Gordon  Brown  iast 
night  announced  curbs 
on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's newly  won  freedom  to 
set  interest  rates  as  he  used 

his  first  set-piece  speech  as 
Chancellor  to  outline  the  Gov- 
ernment's blueprint  for  sta- 
bility, growth  and  jobs. 

In  his  most  detailed  expla- 
nation of  Labour’s  economic 
Strategy  since  the  election, 
the  Chancellor  outlined  a 
long-term  economic  frame- 
work in  which  the  goal  of  low 
inflation  would  provide  the 
foundation  for  sustained 
expansion. 

Mr  Brown  said  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  pledged  foflve 
commitments:  monetary  sta- 
bility. sustainable  public  fi- 


nances, higher  investment,  a 
modern  welfare  state,  and  a 
leading  role  in  shaping 
Europe's  future. 

“After,  a century  of  relative 
economic  decline,  .we  have.-to 
more  Britain  up  the  worid  eco- 
nomic league.'  I believe,  there- - 
fore  fhat  now  Is  the.  time  to 
lock  «wtn  place  long-term  poli- 
cies for  stability  and  for 

growth  which  will  encourage 
investment,  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles to  dynamism,  and 
make  for  better  employment 
opportunities  for  our  citizens.” 

The  Chancellor  used  the 
annual  Mansion  House 
speech  to  the  City's  elite  to 
complete  the  new  arrange- 
ments for  monetary  policy 
put  in  train  by  the  decision  to 
give  the  Bank  day-to-day  con- 
trol over  Interest  rates.  Eddie 
George,  the  Bank’s  governor, 
-will  have  to  account,  publicly 
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Brown:  *We  have  to  move 
up  world  economic  league’ 

for  his  actions  if- inflation  de- 
viates by  one  percentage 
point  from  its  target  of  25  per 
cent,  Mr  Brown  said. 

In  a letter  to  Mr  George  yes- 
terday, the  Chancellor  said 
that  in  the  event  of  inflation 
hitting  either  35  per  cent  or 
15  per  cent,  the  governor 
would  have  to  explain  why  it 
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had  happened,  the  action 
being  taken  to  deal  with  it, 
how  long  it  would  take  to 
return  to  the  target  and  how 
the  approach  met  the  Bank’s 
monetary  policy  objectives. 

"You  would  send  a further 
letter  after  three  months  If  in- 
- flatten  remained  more  than 
one  percentage  point  above  otr 
below  the  target,”  he  added. 

Treasury  insiders  said  the 
new  framework  — which 
completes  the  changes  to 

monetary  policy  announced 
in  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
the  election  — was  designed 
to  ensure  that  the  Bank  was 
neither  <(too  soft  nor  too  dra- 
conian”. They  added  that 
Rank  Independence  would 
only  be  sustainable  if  there 
was  public  support  for  it 

The  decision  to  set  the  infla- 
tion target  at  25  per  cent  rep- 
resents a slight  easing  from 
the  goal  Inherited  from  the 
Conservatives,  which  was  to 
achieve  “25  per  cent  or  less”. 

Although  Mr  Brown's  an- 
nouncement was  criticised  by 
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his  predecessor,  Kenneth 
Clarke,  it  will  help  quell  the 
fears  of  those  on  his  own 
backbenchers  who  fear  that 
giving  the . Bank  day-to-day 
control  over  interest  rates 
would  lead  to  over-tight  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Mr  George,  in  his  Mansion 
House  speech,  acknowledged 
that  some  observers  had  been 
concerned  the  Bank  would 
adopt  “an  unduly  cautious  ap- 
proach”. He  added:  “Thai  will 
not  be  our  intention.  The  new 
inflation  target  maknw  it  amply 
dear  that,  in  setting  policy,  we 
are  to  aim  consistently  at  25 
per  cent  as  a midpoint.  And. 
that  of  course  is  what  we  will 
endeavour  to  do." 

His  comments  preceded 
publication  of  official  figures 
today  which  show  that 
annual  underlying  inflation, 
which  exdudes  mortgage  in- 
terest payments,  held  steady 
at  25  pm*  cent  in  May. 

George  hits  super-SIB  plan; 
City  Notebook,  page  1 * 
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Ttife  section,  page  13 


Labour’s 
‘pay  to  see 
GP’  shock 


No  holds  barred 
review  for  NHS 


Davfd  Brindle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


National 
Health  Service  which  will  in- 
clude ideas  such  as  paying  to 


of  departmental  reviews  or- 
dered by  the  Treasury.  The 
£44  billion  NHS  budget  is 

under  particular  pressure. 

INISTERS  are  however,  because  of  Labour's 
conducting  a adoption  of  the  Conserva- 
“no  holds  trees*  very  tight  expenditure 
barred”  re-  plans  for  the  next  two  years, 
view  of  the  Health  authorities  and 
National  trusts  in  England  also  carried 
debts  of  some  £300  million 
into  the  current  financial 


visit  the  GP  and  charges  for  has-  year  and  have  been  told  to 
pital  stays,  Frank  Dobson,  the  clear  them. 


Health  Secretary,  admitted  last 
night. 

Nothing  was  being  ruled 
out  in  the  search  for  ways  to 
raise  more  money  for  the  ser- 


Mr  Dobson,  addressing  the 
IHSM  annual  conference  in 
Cardiff,  said  the  financial  po- 


for  further  savings,  including 
bringing  forward  disposal  of 
land  and  buildings  worth  £1.2 
billion. 

It  is  now  clear,  though,  that 
ministers  are  prepared  at 
least  to  contemplate  much 
more  profound  measures. 

Mr  Dobson  told  reporters: 
"It  is  no  bolds  barred,  but 
people  should  not  judge  the 
process  of  review  while  it  is 
going  on.  You  have  to  Judge  It 
when  you  get  the  outcome. 

"Everything  is  on  the 
agenda  for  the  review.  You 
have  got  to  look  at  every  as- 
pect of  health  care." 

Charges  for  seeing  the  GP 
and  for  food  and  accommoda- 
tion in  hospital  have  been 
rejected  by  Conservative  gov- 
ernments. in  opposition. 
Labour  has  condemned  even 
their  consideration. 

A straw  poll  of  more  than 


sition  was  “difficult".  Prece-  200  health  managers  this 


raise  more  money  for  the  ser-  deuce  in  the  coming  winter,  week  found  that  half  would 
vice,  Mr  Dobson  said  after  de-  when  demand  for  health  care  support  asking  patients  to 
live  ring  a bleak  warning  to  would  peak,  would  have  to  go  contribute  towards  the  costs 
health  managers  about  pros-  to  treatment  of  emergency  pa-  of  some  services, 
peels  for  the  months  ahead.  tients..“Our  overriding  prior-  Ms  Caines  warned  that  the 


peels  for  the  months  ahead. 

As.  well  as  means-tested 
charges  for  GP  consultations 
and  "hotel’'  costs  In  hospital. 


tients..“Our  overriding  prior-  Ms  Caines  warned  that  the 
ity  for  the  winter  must  be  to  circle  of  NHS  funding  could 


ensure  that  we  retain  the 
capacity  to  respond  promptly 


the  review  will  also  consider  and  effectively  to  emergen- 
prescription  charges  for  pen-  cies  — and  to  respond  in  a 


He  is  determined  that  all  deci- 
sions will  he  backed  by  exten- 
sive audience  research  to 
counter  outside  criticism. 
Staff  on  Today,  presented  by 
John  Hnmphrys,  James 
Naughtie  and  Sue  Mac- 
Gregor, believe  a 6am  start 
would  attract  early-risers  and 
city  workers. 

One  Today  insider  said: 
"There  is  no  question  of  it 
being  a good  Idea.  Today  de- 
livers one  of  Radio  4’s  stron- 
gest audiences." 

A spokesman  for  the 
National  Farmers’  Union  said 
it  was  concerned  about  the 
future  of  daily  Farming 
Today. 

He  said:  “Our  members 
would  view  It  with  dismay  if 
the  programme  was  dis- 
banded or  reduced  at  a time 
when  research  shows  the  pub- 
lic is  keener  than  ever  to 
know  how  food  is  being 
produced.” 


sioners  not  receiving  income 
support 


way  which  protects  the  dig- 
nity of  patients  so  that  we 


Mr  Dobson  said:  *lt  is  going  avoid  patients  waiting  for  24 
to  look  at  everything  that  has  hours  on  trolleys  in  minor  in- 
to be  looked  at  It  has  to  be  juries  clinics,”  he  said, 
intellectually  honest"  Asked  The  minister  announced 


not  be  squared  without  some 
“fairly  unpalatable  things". 

The  open  letter  to  Mr  Dob- 
son from  doctors  at  the  North- 
wick  Park  and  St  Mark's  trust 
appears  in  the  British  Medi- 
cal Journal. 

The  letter  says  the  trust  in 
common  with  others  across 
the  country,  can  no  longer  go 
on  treating  fast-growing  num- 


lnt effectually  honest"  Asked  The  minister  announced  the  country,  can  no  longer  go 
about  charges  for  seeing  the  that  the  Government  was  put-  on  treating  fast-growing  mim- 
GP.  he  replied:  "You  cant  ting  an  extra  £5  million  into  bers  of  emergency  patients 
pick  bits  out  of  it  We  are  go-  improving  paediatric  Inten-  and  at  the  same  time  make 
ing  to  look  at  everything.”  sive  care  — a pressure  point  annual  efficiency  cuts. 

In  an  open  letter  to  Mr  Dob-  in  past  winters.  The  money  is  Claire  Rayner,  the  broad- 


son,  doctors  warn  today  that  coming  from  a £100  million 


Claire  Rayner,  the  broad- 
caster and  agony  aunt  who  is 


the  health  service  is  at  break- 1 pot  being  raised  by  trimming  vice-chairman  of  the  trust 


ing  point  Clinicians  at  North-  management  costs, 
wick  Park  hospital  in  Ear-  A new  NHS  efficiency  task 
row,  north  London,  say  they  force  met  for  the  first  time 
are  in  despair.  The  doctors  yesterday  to  brainstorm  ideas 
write:  "You  can  count  on  us 
to  do  our  ethical  duty  to  pa- 
tients, even  if  it  were  to  bring 
us  into  conflict  with  a well- 
intentioned  government.” 

However,  confirmation  that 
the  Government  is  looking  at 
charges  to  boost  NHS  funds 
has  been  greeted  with 
astonishment 

Sandy  Macara,  chairman  of 
the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, said  he  was  “appalled" 
that  such  ideas  were  even 
being  considered-  Karen 
Caines,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Health  Services  Man- 
agement, said  Labour  ap- 
peared to  be  thinking  the 
unthinkable. 

“Ten  pounds  for  a visit  to 
the  GP  would  he  what  people 
spend  on  almost  any  leisure 
activity  these  days,  but  I don't 
see  how,  politically,  they  can 
go  down  that  road.”  Ms 
Caines  said. 

The  health  spending  scru- 
tiny is  part  of  the  programme 


said  last  night  “I'm  backing 
the  doctors  100  per  cent  We 
have  near  as  damn  it  been 
bankrupt” 


Prague  Writers’ 
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Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 

Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 

24  to  28  June. 

Tuesday  24  June 

EL  Doetorow 

Martin  Vbpenka 

Nuata  Ni  Dhomhnaill 

Viola  Fischerovi 

USA 

Czech  Republic 

Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andtedu  Bouchet 

Roland  Jooris 

Vladimir  KPiv&nek 

Giuseppe  Conte 

France 

Belgium 

Czech  Republic 

Italy 

Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  Appelfoid 

Zinovy  Zinik 

Jana  Strobtovi 

Raoul  Schrott 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 

Austria 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 

Igor  Pomerantsev 

Bena  Stefoi 

Dimitris  Nollas 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

Romania 

Greece 

Satin-day  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 

Hanna  KraJI 

Michael  March 

Anttinlo  Franco  Alexandre 

Great  Britain 

Poland 

USA 

Portugal 

The  Prague  Writers'  Festival  is  dedicated  to 

Samuel  Beckett 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 

Director,  Michael  March,  Revolufinl  28, 110  00 

Prague  1.  Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 

Sponsored  by 
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The  Guardian  Friday  June  IS  1997 
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Those  woman 
thingamyjigs 


Simon  Hoggart 


JULIE  Kirkbride(C, 

Bromsgrove),  a new  MP, 
rose  to  loud  “yurryurrs” 
which  were  not  quite 
"phwoarr  phwooarrs’’  from 
the  Conservative  benches.  She 
is  an  Intelligent,  attractive 
and  resourceful  person,  but 
you  would  think  that  some  of 
her  colleagues  had  never  met 
someone  of  the  female 
persuasion. 

The  rump  Tory  party  seems 
to  be  retreating  into  Its  past. 
You  Imagine  them  saying; 
“Good  God,  I went  to  my  club 
and  there  was  one  of  those 
woman  thingamyjigs  there.  I 
complained  to  the  Secretary, 
of  course.. ." 

Then  there  was  the  question 
from  another  newcomer.  Des- 
mond Swayne,  of  the  New  For- 
est. I recently  received  a letter 
from  a reader  there,  telling  me 
to  forget  Fabricant  and  con- 
centrate on  Swayne.  1 am 
happy  to  take  this  advice. 

Everything  about  Mr 
Swayne  recalls  a vanished  and 
more  spacious  age.  His  floppy 
bow  tie  and  mane  of  floppy 
white  hair,  even  a floppy  way 
of  speaking,  set  him  firmly  in 
a Dornford  Yates  noveL  I see 
him  tearingthrangh  EVanrh 
villages  at  90  mph  in  an  open- 
top  Bentley  with  leather 
straps  to  hold  down  the  bon- 
net, and  when  stopped  by  a 
gendarme,  ottering  him  a swig 
from  the  bottle  of  Bollinger  he 
keeps  on  the  passenger  seat 
Mr  Swayne's  question  to  the 
Chancellor  concerned  the 
windfall  tax  and  sharehold- 
ers. The  interesting  thing  to 
me  was  his  languid  voice,  as  if 
he  were  deigning  to  give  the 
Chancellor  some  much- 
needed  advice,  like  a land- 
owner  explaining  something 


to  a not  very  bright  game- 
keeper’s boy. 

Gordon  Brown  has  stOlnot 
weaned  himself  off  the  habit  of 
calling  Ken  Clarke  “the  Chan- 
cellor", and  Ken  does  little  to 
disabuse  him. 

Mr  Clarke  asked  a dear  and 
cutting  question;  since  the 
minimum  wage  win  raiqn  pay 
for  many  NHS  services,  will 
the  Government  cut  jobs  or 
services  as  a result? 

Mr  Brown's  reply,  “All 
these  questions  win  be  taken 

into  account  In  setting  the 
minimum  wage",  sounded  fee- 
ble and  was  roundly  jeered. 

Later.  Mr  Brown  slipped  in 
a change  over  the  inflation 

policy,  loosening  thtngc  up. 
Malcolm  Bruce,  the  liberal 
spokesman,  pointed  out  that 
this  went  against  the  Labour 
manifesto.  (This  document 
resembles  the  Book  ofMor- 
mon,  in  that  it  lays  down  very 
strict  rules  while  allowing  you 

in  practice  to  do  more  or  less 
whatever  you  like.) 

Mr  Brown  replied  that  if  in- 
flation reached  3.5  percent, 
then  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
would  send  him  a letter  about 
it.  This,  too,  had  an  old-fash- 
ioned ring  to  it— the  letter  in 
wax-sealed  parchment,  the 
message  inside  saying  “Flee! 
AH  is  lost!" 

Another  promising  new- 
comer is  Kali  MountEbrd  (Lab, 
Colne  Valley)  who,  I am  told, 
looks  precisely  like  the  ex-bar- 
maid  Liz  McDonald  in  Coro- 
nation Street 

Ms  Mountford  asked  a crisp 
question  about  the  private  fi- 
nance initiative:  how  was  it 
that  the  Tories  had  spent 
£30  million  on  “consultants'', 
while  not  a single  hospital  had 
been  built  as  a result? 

I hope  very  much  that  Ms 
Mountfbrd's  question  was  not 
scripted:  she  could  provide 
some  much-needed  astrin- 
gent? in  a Labour  Party 
which  seems  set  to  be  just  as 
greasy  as  its  Tory 
predecessor. 

Then  the  Tories  started 
making  “Whoah"  noises  like 
cricket  hooligans  during  a 
bowler’s  run-up.  They  just 
can't  cope  with  these  woman 
persons. 


Review 


Missing  musical 
centre  of  gravity 


Andrew  Clements 

Murray  Perahia 

Royal  Festival  Hall 

A LL  pianists  have  a natu- 
/ \ ral  centre  of  gravity,  an 
/ larea  of  the  repertory  in 
which  all  their  talents  are 
most  perfectly  balanced.  With 
Alfred  Brendel  It  Is  the  Vien- 
nese classics,  with  Martha  Ar- 
gerich  the  high  romantics, 
with  Maurlzio  Pollini  the 
early  20th  century.  With  Mur- 
ray Perahia  it’s  somewhere  in 
the  50  years  around  the  turn  of 
the  19th  century,  from  Mozart 
and  the  first  stirrings  of 
romanticism  through  to  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann. 

A distinguished  critic  once 
observed  that  in  Perahia’s 
playing  everything  aspires  to 
the  condition  of  Schubert;  to 
the  height  of  expressive  lyri- 
cism. the  long  melodic  line.  It 
is  a telling  point.  Perahia's 
playing  Is  all  about  lucidity, 
extracting  the  emotional  es- 
sence from  music — and  when 
he  does,  the  results  are  raptur- 
ous and  begulllngly  direct 

His  Festival  Hall  recital  last 
night  showed  those  strengths 
most  potently  in  Mendels- 
sohn. A group  of  eight  of  the 
Songs  Without  Words  had  a 
simplicity  and  grace  that  en- 
capsulated their  miniaturised 
worlds.  In  Mendelssohn's  F 


sharp  minor  Fantasie  too 
there  was  the  same  easy  un- 
folding, even  In  the  virtuoso 
flights  of  fancy 

But  that  was  the  only  part  of 
the  evening  in  which  Pera- 
hia's  playing  came  into  focus. 
He  had  opened  with  Handel, 
the  third  keyboard  suite  in  D 
minor,  and  moved  through  it 
with  a nonchalant  ease  that 
was  acceptable  on  Its  own 
terms  yet  never  came  closets 
explaining  why  he  had  in- 
cluded the  work. 

But  the  real  disappointment 
was  Schumann's  F sharp 
minor  Sonata.  Perahia  can  be 
a superb  Schumann  pianist 
But  the  sonata  presents  differ- 
ent problems:  music  that  is  al- 
ways struggling  to  burst  out  of 
the  straitjacket  of  classical 
form  needs  a pianist  to  Impose 
himself  upon  it  and  Perahia 
seemed  all  too  content  to  go 
along  for  the  ride. 

The  Chopin  with  which  he 
closed  encapsulated  the  prob- 
lems of  the  evening:  first  there 
was  an  exquisitely  voiced  Ber- 
ceuse, and  then  an  account  of 
the  B minor  Scherzo  which 
lacked  any  dimension  of  the 
diabolic,  any  suggestion  of  dy- 
namism. Perahia  got  round 
the  technical  challenges  with- 
out fuss,  but  any  mystery  and 
anguish  were  kept  under 
wraps. 

This  review  appeared  tn 
later  editions  yesterday. 


Former  cabinet  minister  denies  ‘whistling  up  call  girls  for  bored  Arab  guests  at  health  farrp  ; 

Aitken  admits  dissembling 


V -ift' 


Luke  Harding 


JONATHAN  Aitken 
yesterday  admitted 
he  had  “dissembled" 
while  a director  of  a 
Berkshire  health 
farm  but  denied  “whistling 

up"  can  girls  for  Arab  guests. 

The  former  cabinet  minis- 
ter, in  the  seventh  day  of  bis 
libel  action  against  the 
Guardian  and  Granada, 
rejected  claims  that  he  had 
acted  as  a “subservient 
pimp". 

He  said  the  two  employees 
of  Inglewood  Health  Hydro 
who  made  the  allegations.  Its 
principal,  Robin  Kirk,  and 
matron,  Jo  Lambert,  were  act- 
ing out  of  a “burning  sense  of 
resentment"  after  they  lost 
their  jobs. 

Birt  George  Carman  QC.  for 
the  Guardian  and  Granada, 
natrt  be  would  t«n  both  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  Mr  Ait- 
ken had  not  been  telling  “the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth". 

“Both  these  people  say  that 
on  separate  occasions  you 
asked  each  of  them,  at  differ- 
ent times  on  the  telephone,  to 


obtain  girls  for  visiting 
Arabs.  Is  this  true?"  Mr  Car- 
man asked.  “It  is  untrue,"  Mr 
Aitken  replied. 

The  former  Conservative 
MP.  who  lost  his  Thanet 
South  seat  at  the  general  elec- 
tion, claimed  he  had  been 
shocked  by  the  allegation 
matte  by  the  Guardian  and 

Granada  in  April  1995  that  he 
was  a pimp. 

“Pimping  doesn't  m^an  liv- 
ing off  off  the  earnings  of 
prostitutes,  it  means  on  occa- 
sions asking  to  find  girls  for 
Arab  visitors,"  - Mr  Carman 
told  the  High  Court  “I  did  no 
such  thing,**  Mr  Aitken  said 

Mr  Carman  said  Mr  Aitken 
had  not  procured  call  girls 
“habitually'’  but  had  done  it 
“on  occasion"  when  he  felt 
his  Arab  visitors  “might  be 
bored". 

“No-one  has  suggested  until 
the  Granada  programme  I 
was  in  the  business  of  pimp- 
ing for  Arabs  or  making 
requests  for  call  girls  to  be 
whistled  op  from  local  towns. 
It  is  an  incredible  allegation, 
and  I deny  it  completely.” 

The  allegations  date  hark  to 
1981  when  Mr  Aitken  became 


the  managing  director  of  In- 
glewood after  it  was  bought 
by  an  Arab-backed  company. 
AI-Bilad  UK,  of  which  he  was 
a director.  But  Mr  Aitken 
concealed  this  fact  and  passed 
himself  off  as  the  owner,  the 
court  was  told. 

Mr  Aitken  admitted  he  had 
misled  the  Newbury  Weekly 
Times,  which  ran  a story 


The  notion  that 
1 had  become 
asortof 

subservient  pimp 
is  preposterous* 


about  Mr  Aitken1  s "owner- 
ship” of  the  health  farm 
under  the  headline,  Master  of 
an  he  surveys.  “‘There  is  no 

doubt  I dissembled  about  my 
role  for  reasons  that  seemed 
valid  at  the  time."  he  said. 

Mr  Carman  told  the  court 
the  former  Conservative  MFs 
“modus  operandi”  was  to  dis- 
tance Arab  investment  from 


“outside  eyes"  while  heavily 
depending  on  it  in  secret  He 
suggested  Mr  Aitken  had  be- 
haved with  a "degree  of  defer- 
ence” to  his  Saudi  friends  for 
reasons  of  “commercial  self- 
interest"  and  had  a “master- 
servant”  relationship  with 
Prince  Mohammed,  the  son  of 
King  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

“Correct?",  Mr  Carman 
fftkprf-  “I  reject  It  It's  un- 
true," Mr  Aitken  replied.  “I 
had  a good  relationship  with, 
1 hope,  all  my  Arab  col- 
leagues. That  included  of 
course  being  respectful  to  the 
son  of  the  King.  The  notion 
this  tumbled  over  into  being  a 
sort  of  subservient  pimp  is 
preposterous  and  completely 
untrue." 

The  court  was  told  that  In- 
glewood's clientiele  was  most- 
lymade  up  of  wealthy  middle- 
aged  British  women,  but  also 
included  a handful  of  high- 
spending  Arabs  who  stayed  in 
the  most  luxurious  suites. 

Mr  Aitken  said  he  had  got 
on  well  with  Mr  Kirk  and  Mrs 
Lambert  initially  and  said 
both  worked  hard.  But  he 
claimed  they  bore  him  a “bit- 
ter grudge"  following  a police 


investigation  into  an  alleged 
theft  at  the  form.  No  criminal 
against  them  were 
ever  brought 

“You  are  saying  is  years 
later  that  Mrs  Lambert,  who 
lives  In  Lanzarotti  running  a 
property  business  and  who  is 
recently  married  to  a Spanish 
lawyer,  came  over  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  Granada  because 
she  bore  a grudge.  Is  that 
your  explanation?”  Mr  Car- 
man asked.  “I  don’t  think  it  is 
for  me  to  suggest  motives," 
Mr  Aititen  replied. 

Earlier,  Mr  Aitken  admit- 
ted he  foiled  to  register  an  un- 
paid directorship  of  the  firm 
Future  Management  Services 
OEMS)  in  his  list  of  company 
directorships.  He  blamed  a 
secretarial  blunder  for  the 
omission  and  claimed  the 
company  was  involved  in 
“pipes”  not  arms  dealing. 

Mr  Aitken  resigned  as  a di- 
rector a FMS  in  1992  when  he 
became  minister  for  defence 
procurement.  But  while  a 
minister  be  helped  his  former 


co-director,  Fouad  Makh- 
ioumi,  broker  a deal  in  which 
British  companies  sold  rifles, 
armoured  personnel  vehicles. 


and' bomb  i. — , — «.  — 

to  the  Lebanese  gDvwiimt, 
Mr  Carman  claimed. 

Mr  Carman:  “You  are  a. 
minister.  Mr  Mslcbzound  is 
your  friend.  He  is  a former  co- 
director for  seven  year*  and* 
customer  of  your  merchant 
bank.  Do  you  think  on  refac- 
tion. Mr  Aitken.  an  outsider 
might  say  it  is  perhape  anfor- . 
tunate  you  as  a minister  per- 
sonally assisted  him.  rather 
than  handing  it  over  to  an- 
other minister  who  didn't 

know  him?” 

Mr  Aitken:  "Critics  can  al- 
ways say  anything.  My  job 
was  to  promote  British  de- 
fence exports." 

Mr  Aitken.  who  resign  ad  as 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury in  June  1995.  is  suing 
over  the  claims.  The  Guard- 
ian and  Granada  deny  libeL 
but  yesterday  withdrew  their 
defence  of  justification  over 
separate  allegations  sur- 
rounding Mr  Altken’s  ztde  .es 
a non-executive  director'  of 
the  British  defence  company 
BMARC  following  a ruling  by 
Lord  Justice  PopplewelL 

The  trial,  which  is  being 
held  without  a jury,  continues. 


The  killers  of  Jamie  Bulger,  Robert  Thompson  (left)  and  Jon  Venables.  The  law  lords’  judgment  makes  their  earlier  release  likely 

Future  of  Bulger  killers  in  Straw’s  hands 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


THE  future  of  the  two 
boys  convicted  of  mur- 
dering the  toddler 
James  Bulger  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  new  Home  Secre- 
tary. Jack  Straw,  last  night 
after  the  House  of  Lords  ruled 
that  his  predecessor,  Michael 
Howard,  had  acted  unlawfully 
in  setting  an  inflexible  15- 
year  mtnlmun  term. 

The  law  lords’  ruling  leaves 
the  fixing  of  any  new  “tariff” 
for  Robert  Thompson  and  Jon 
Venables  to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. and  is  likely  to  lead  to 
an  earlier  release. 

The  judgment  obliges  Mr 
Straw  and  his  successors  to 
treat  them  differently  from 
adult  lifers,  and  regularly 
review  their  progress  towards 


rehabilitation  with  a view  to 
release.  The  final  decision  on 
their  release  win  be  for  the 
parole  board,  but  the  Home 
Secretary  will  determine  the 
earliest  date  at  which  the  case 
is  referred  to  toe  board. 

One  option  certain  to  be 
considered  is  to  revert  to  the 
term  suggested  by  the  trial 
judges  — eight  years  — or  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  — 10  years. 

The  law  lords  ruled  by  a 
four-one  majority  that  Mr 
Howard  had  acted  unlawfully 
infixing  a 15-year  tariff  under 
which  earlier  release  would 
not  be  considered,  whatever 
progress  the  boys  made. 

He  had  also  acted  unfairly 
and  unlawfully  when  he  took 
account  of  a petition  circu- 
lated by  James's  parents  and 
coupons  from  Sun  readers 
calling  for  them  to  be  put 
away  for  life,  the  judges 


ruled,  dismissing  his  appeal 
from  a Court  of  Appeal  deci- 
sion1 last  year. 

In  a judgment  with  far- 
reaching  implications,  the 
Lords  held  by  a three-two  ma- 
jority that  a Home  Secretary 
may  not  treat  a child  detained 
at  her  majesty's  pleasure  in 
the  same  way  as  an  adult 
serving  a mandatory  life  sen- 
tence for  murder.  The  judges 
allowed  appeals  by  Thompson 
and  Venables  from  a majority 
Appeal  Court  decision  that 
Mr  Howard  was  within  his 
rights  to  adopt  the  same  pol- 
icy towards  them  as  towards1 
adult  lifers. 

Mr  Straw  said:  *T  will  now 
consider  [the  judgment]  vary 
carefully  before  reaching  con- 
clusions on  this  case  and  on 
the  more  general  issues  cov- 
ered in  the  judgment." 

The  ruling  is  a comprehen- 


sive defeat  for  Mr  Howard, 
whose  policy  has  now  been 
declared  unlawful  in  three 
courts. 

But  the  Judgment  was  con- 
demned by  toe  Bulger  family, 
who  said  they  felt  “cheated”. 
Denise  Bulger,  James’s 
mother,  said:  “I  am  bitterly 
disappointed  about  today’s 
ruling,  by  the  law  lords. 
Michael  Howard  took  into  ac- 
count, and  quite  rightly  so, 
the  opinion  of  toe  public. 

“Over  300,000  people  signed 
the  petition  as  well  as  opinion 
polls  and  a petition  from  toe 
Sun.  That  is  just  under  half  a 
million  people  who  thought 
that  the  recommended  sen- 
tence by  the  trial  judge  was 
far  too  tow.” 

The  case  could  lead  to  re- 
consideration of  the  use  of 
tariffs  for  offenders  sentenced 


to  detention  at  Her  Majesty’s 


pleasure.  Though  toe  judges 
did  not  find  the  practice  un- 
lawful, Lord  Hope  said  he 
agreed  with  a statement  by 
Lord  Woolf.  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  that  “there  was  an  al- 
most irresistible  case  here  for 
considering  whether  the  tariff 
approach  -should  be  departed 
from”.  There  was  “a  serious 
conflict”  between  tariff-fixing 
and  the  Home  Secretary's 
duty  to  keep  toe  period  of  de- 
tention under  review. 

Venables  and  Thompson 
were  10  years  old  when  they 
murdered  James  in  Bootle, 
Merseyside.  They  were  con- 
victed in  1993  at  Preston 
crown  court. 

Lord  Steyn  said  even  those 
convicted  of  murder  had 
rights  under  law  and  were  en- 
titled to  the  full  measure  of 
protection  from  unlawful 
action  by  the  Executive. 


You’re 

my 

wonder 

ball 


Kama!  Ahmad 


HE  HAS  bnilt  the  big- 
gest band  in  the 
world.  Now  he  is  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  his 
local  rugby  club. 

Marcos  Russell,  the  man- 
ager of  Oasis,  is  to  give 
£700,000  to  Ebbw  Vale 
Rugby  Club.  languishing  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  Welsh 
ragby’s  first  division. 

“Ebbw  Vale  Rugby  Club 
can  make  It  to  the  big  time 
if  they  get  the  right  backing 
and  packaging  just  Uke 
Oasis,”  he.  said  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  town. 

In  return  Mr  Russell, 
who  grew  up  in  the  Welsh 
town  and  has  been  a fer- 
vent supporter  of  the  dab 
since  he  was  a boy,  will 
receive  shares  and  will  pro- 
mote events  at  the  ground. 

"Something  he  is  rather 
good  at,”  admitted  his 
brother,  Paul  Russell,  the 
club  president.  Marcus 
spotted  Oasis’s  potential 
when  they  were  still  being 
paid  with  crates  of  beer. 

Paul,  who  used  to  go  with 
Marcos  to  see  Oasts  but 
now  thought  they  had  “got 
a bit  loud”,  said  that  with 
the  professi  o nalisation  of 
rugby  union  continuing 
apace  it  was  important  to 
bring  in  serious  money. 

“We  want  to  make  Ebbw 
Vale  one  of  the  premier 
chibs  in  Europe,”  he  said. 

Marcus  managed  to 
squeeze  in  the  last  three 
matches  of  Ebbw  Vale's 
season  as  they  battled 
against  relegation.  “It  was 
nailhiting  stuff,"  Paul  said. 
The  dnb  finished  second 
bottom,  one  place  away 
from  the  second  division. 

Marcus,  who  is  also  the 
manager  of  The  The  and 
Johnny  Marr,  the  former 
Smiths  guitarist.  Is  the  lat- 
est in  a long  fine  of  busi- 
nessmen who  have  backed 
their  personal  sporting 
favburites.  Chris  Wright, 
who  runs  the  Chrysalis  em- 
pire, owns  Wasps  and  QPR. 
and  Barry  Hearn,  the  box- 
ing promoter,  has  a stake  in 
Leyton  Orient. 
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Pan  Glaister  on  the  birth  of  bite-sized  CDs 


BACH 


. -V  r*. 

W-  r ;•  V 


WAGNER 

The  Ride  of  the  Valkyries 


mini  classics 


As  used  in  the  Hamlet  agar  TV  ad 


Potted  classics  shun  boring  bits 


NOW  that’s  what  I call 
classical  music.  In  an 
attempt  to  drag  the 
classical  music  mar- 
ket out  of  the  doldrums  and 
reach  a curious  but  intimi- 
dated new  audience,  a leading 
record  company  next  week 
launches  a series  of  30  CDs 
that  are  Intended  to  be  the 
classical  world’s  equivalent  of 
the  pop  single. 

Retailing  at  £239,  EMI’s 
Mini  Classics  series  features 
30  titles,  each  lasting  20-25 
minutes  and  each  featuring  a 
well  known  piece  of  music 
and  other  works  by  the  samp 
composer. 

The  company  is  not  shy 
about  the  inspiration  for  Its 
choice  of  music.  The  second 
movement  from  Dvorak’s 
New  World  Symphony  Identi- 
fies itself  on  the  brash  pack- 
aging for  the  CD  as  “famously 
used  in  the  Hovls  ad”. 

In  case  potential  afflciona- 
dos  of  bread  or  music  do  not 
make  the  connection,  a pic- 
ture of  a loaf  of  brown  bread 
Is  helpfully  included. 

Bach’s  Air  on  a G String  is 
also  Identified  by  its  commer- 
cial usage,  “as  used  In  the 
Hamlet  cigar  TV  ad”,  while 
Wagner’s  The  Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyries features  a picture  of 
some  model  helicopters  and 
the  motto  “as  used  in  the  film 
Apocalypse  Now". 

“The  link  for  all  of  than  is 
that  they  have  all  been  linked 
to  a famous  usage,”  said 
Sarah  Magraw,  catalogue 
development  manager  at  EMI 
Classics. 

**Each  one  will  highlight  s 
piece  that  people  are  guaran- 
teed to  know  from  a source.” 1 

Although  the  recordings  do 
not  interfere  with  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  pieces  of  music  — 
each  piece,  albeit  short,  was 
intended  that  way  — some  of 
the  selections  will  raise  eye- 
brows. The  most  notable  Is 
the  new,  shortened  version  of 
Vivaldi’s  Four  Seasons,  a two 
season  affair  featuring  just 
Spring  and  Winter. 

The  direct  Inspiration  for 
the  series  came  from  the  Pen- 
guin 60s,  the  hugely  success- 
ful Penguin  books  imprint 
devoted  to  affordable,  high- 
quality,  pocket-sized  editions 
of  the  classics.  However,  the 
appeal  of  the  Penguin  60s  has 
waned  of  late,  and  the  future 
of  the  imprint  is  now  under 
examination. 

The  Mini  Classics  were 
prompted  by  a number  of 
other  factors,  not  least  of 
which  is  the  ageing  audience 
for  rlnssical  music. 

“Afflcionados  were  literally 
dying  off."  said  Ms  Magraw. 

A search  for  a new,  younger 
market  was  called  for. 

“Our  research  showed  that 
a lot  of  people  know  classical 


Top  10  CDs 


1 Adiemus  n — Cantata 
Munch 

2 Shine  — original 
soundtrack 

3 The  Greatest  Classical 

Movie  Album Evert 

4 The  Best  Opera  Album  In 
The  World . . . Ever! 

5 Songs  of  Sanctuary  — 
Adiemus 

6 Agnus  Dei  — Choir  of 
New  College  Oxford 

7 Plano  Concerto  No.  3 
Rachmaninov  — David 
Helfjgott 

8 The  Classical  Album  l — 
Vanessa  Mae 

9 The  Number  One  Classi- 
cal Album  — Various 
Artists 

10 100  Popular  Classics — 
Various  Artists 


music  but  they  don’t  actually 
know  the  piece. 

'They  feel  very  intimidated 
when  they  go  to  look  for  it  in 
shops.  A lot  of  people  with  a 
low  tolerance  of  classical 
music  had  to  buy  a foil  compi- 
lation if  they  wanted  to  get 
hold  of  a single  piece  of 
music. 

“It's  those  people  who  want 
to  buy  bite-sized  chunks  we 
are  targeting.  It’s  classical 
music  for  pop  purchasers. 
We’re  not  trying  to  convert 
anybody." 

The  Mini  Classics  series 
will  go  on  sale  not  only  in  the 
classical  section  of  record 
shops,  but  in  the  pop  section 
as  well  And  the  biggest  client 
for  the  series : is1  the  super- 
market chain, Tescrt. . 

In  another  departure  from 
the  traditional  presentation 
of  classical  music,  there  is 
little  information  about  the 
recording.  Gone  are  the 
matrix  numbers  and  the 
learned  essays  in  four  lan- 
guages explaining  the 
of  the  piece!'  . "v 
■For  most  people  wbo  ap- 
proached classical  music  by 
hearing  it  aE  the  detail  was  a 
little  off-putting,’’  said  Ms 
Magraw. 

“The  presentation  is  much 
more  pop  and  there' are  no 
sleeve  notes  at  ah." 

Ms  Magraw  denied  that  the 
series  represented  a lowest 
common  denominator  ap- 
proach to  selling  classical 
music. 

“People  don’t  want  to  be 
condescended  to.  Even 
though  they  don’t  know  any- 
thing about  classical  music  it 
doesn’t  mean  that  they  are 
stupid. 

“Even  though  it  may  not 
appeal  to  afflckmados,  it’s  not 
Noddy  stuff” 


MINI  CLASSICS 


As  used  in  the  film  Out  of  Africa 


Britain  nears  Amsterdam  deal 


Whitehall  set  to  keep  control  of 
border  policy  as  EU  barriers  fall 


Michael  White  and 
Ian  Black  In  London  and 
John  Palmer  In  Brussels 


TONY  Blair’s  Govern- 
ment is  close  to  a deal  at 
the  Amsterdam  summit 
that  would  legally  entrench 
permanent  British-  control 
over  borders,  asylum  and  im- 
migration policies  in  return' 
for  letting  its  European  Union 
partners  go  ahead  in  forming 
a border-free  area- 
Four  days  before  Monday’s 
summit,  the  draft  text  for  a 
new  European  Union  treaty 
unveiled  last  night  in  Brus- 
sels also  confirmed  that  Brit- 
ain may  not  be  able  to  imple- 
ment its  new  commitments 
under  the  ITU’s  social  chapter 
for  up  to  two  years  — because 
some  member  states  have 


problems  ratifying  the  new 
treaty. 

Although  British  govern- 
ment-sources said  yesterday 
that  they  were  hot-yet  en- 
tirely, satisfied  that  Britain’s 
right  to. its  own  border* con- 
trols' was.  “water-tight”,  EU. 
diplomats  in  Brussels  claimed 
that  “an  understanding  with 
London  has  been,  reached”. 

■ Britain  insists  that  its  own 

controls  be  male  impregna- 
te to  challenge  through  the 
European  Court  of  Justice 
(ECJ).  Ireland  is  also  to  retain 
its  frontier  regulations. 

Officials  in  London  said  Mr 
p]wir  was  impatient  with  the 
Dutch  EU  presidency's  failure 
to  tie  up  details  of  the  borders 
deal  — despite  a lengthy  tele- 
phone call  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Chancellor  Hel- 
mut Kohl' yesterday,  Wednes- 


day’s meeting  with  President 
Jacques  Chirac  in  Paris  and 
two  sessions  with  Wim  Kok, 
the  Dutch  prime  minister. 

“There  are  friendly  noises 
but  nothing  on  paper  and  I 
don’t  think  we’ve  won  the  ar- 
gument on  the  point  of  princi- 
ple,” said  one  official. 

But  there  were  clear  signs 
that  Britain  had.'dropped  its 
demand  to  be '.aide  to  block 
arrangements  by  those  -who 
want  greater  EU  involvement 
In  visas,  asylum  procedures 
and  immigration.  ; 

■_  That  would  put  such  issues 
in  the  realm  of  Commission 
initiatives  and  ECJ  rulings. 
But  in  return,  the  Blair  Gov- 
ernment wants  “water-tight 
legal  protection”  for  existing 
British-irish  arrangements  — 
tough  enough  to  withstand 
legal  action  in  the  ECJ. 

“Providing  that  the  bottom 
line  is  met,  the  rest  is  a mat- 
ter for  negotiation,"  Downing 
Street  said. 

-Margaret  Thatcher's  at- 


Itafy’s ‘death  trap1  for 
(mmlnrants,  page  8;  A «n 
for  the  people,  page  13 


^^S^^JconSpcedTttiatUiegreatestdaiigerfor 
Europe  lies  in  the  design  of  this  EMU,  which  has  already 
led  millions  of  Europeans  to  identify  Europe  and  the  euro 
with  austerity  policies  and  social  suffering. 

European  economists. 


The  experts9  verdict 

‘It’s  coffee-tab  ie 
culture.  I hate  it’ 


SIR  JOHN  DRUMMOND, 
former  head  of  the  Proms: 
‘Doesn’t  it  stink?  Pm 
absolutely  fed  np  to  the 
bade  teeth 
with  the 
league  table 
approach  to 
classical 
music  — 
classical 
music  that 
has  to  be 
well-known 
and  well- 
loved. 

“I  hate  it 
What  it’s  about  is  doing 
people’s  thinking  for 
them.  It’s  coffee-table 
culture.” 

GERALD  KAUFMAN,  MP: 
“It’s  the  Classic  FM  effect, 
and  the  new  Radio  3 effect 
I’ve  got  no 
real 

objection  to 
it  There  are 
vast 

numbers  of 
people  who 
listen  to 
Classic  FM 
as 

background 
music. 

Mozart’s 
reputation  will  remain 
intact  at  the  end  of  It  alL’f 

BRIAN  BARFIELD, 
managing  editor,  BBC 
Radios: 


“It’s  the  repackaging 
and  remarketing  of 
classical  music. 

“I  don’t  see  it  as 
dumbing 
down  at 
alL 

“Ifyou 
like 

p.lawiMl 

music  and 
yon  want  to 
share  your 
enthusiasm, 
yon  don’t 
want  to  put 
up  barriers, 
which  is  something  that  we 
have  been  guilty  of  in  the 
past.” 

RAYMOND  GtJBBAY. 
concert  promoter: 

“All  these  things  are  good 
ideas.  Anything  that 
encourages 
people  to 
listen  to 
music  is 
good  for 
music  every- 
where. 

“The 

purists  may 
holler  and 
say  yon 
shouldn’t 
have 

competition,  but  the 
market  tells  you  what  it 
wants. 

“I  wonder  if  we  could  get 
away  with  30-minute 
concerts.” 


Blair  law 
to  shield 
victims 
of  crime 


‘Meet  the  people’  PM  to  unveil 
new  protection  for  witnesses 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


TONY  Blair  will  use 
his  first  “meet  the 
people”  law  and 
order  question  lime 
today  to  announce 
plans  to  protect  witnesses 
who  fear  intimidation  or 
reprisals  if  they  report  crime 
to  the  police  or  give  evidence 
in  court. 

Ministers  even  intend  to 
allow  the  use  of  “professional 
witnesses"  on  high  crime  es- 
tates to  collect  and  give  evi- 
dence in  coun  on  behalf  of 
victims  wbo  are  too  fright- 
ened to  testify. 

Extra  money  is  to  be  made 
available  to  Victim  Support  to 
expand  its  crown  court  wit- 
ness schemes  which  ensure 
witnesses  are  treated  better 
by  the  courts:  for  example,  to 
make  sure  that  they  do  not  sit 
in  the  same  waiting  area  as 
the  defendant  or  his  relatives. 

The  witness  protection 
package  comes  as  official  fig- 
ures show  that  only  257  extra 
police  officers  were  employed 
last  year  despite  a Conserva- 
tive pledge  to  boost  the  num- 
ber by  1.000. 

Mr  Blair  will  also  outline 
plans  to  extend  the  number  or 
witnesses  who  can  give  evi- 
dence anonymously  in  court 
if  there  is  a risk  they  will  be 
put  in  danger  by  having  their 
identities  revealed. 

The  Government  is  consid- 
ering extending  to  civil  cases 
witness  protection  orders 
used  in  criminal  cases  to  en- 
sure that  convicted  criminals 
do  not  approach  witnesses 
after  their  trial 
These  would  include  cases 
involving  persistent  harass- 
ment or  other  anti-social  dis- 
order and  could  be  particu- 
lary  useful  in  cases  where 
neighbours  have  to  give 
evidence. 

Recent  Home  Office 
research  found  that  on  high 
crime  estates  more  than  20 


per  cent  of  crimes  reported  to 
the  police  led  to  victims  or 
witnesses  being  intimidated 
by  the  accused. 

The  researchers  found  "a 
general  unwillingness  of  the 
public  to  come  forward  as  wit- 
nesses, particular^’  where 
they  were  not  the  direct  vic- 
tim of  crime”  and  found  that 
fewer  than  a third  of  people 
interviewed  had  reported 
crimes  they  had  witnessed. 
Attacks  on  cars  and  property 
owned  by  witnesses  was  not 
uncommon. 

A few  Labour  local  authori- 
ties hove  already  started  to 
use  “professional  witnesses” 
such  as  council  officials  or 
private  detectives  to  gather 
evidence  on  serious  anti- 
social behaviour. 

This  Involves  them  tempo- 
rarily moving  into  a fiat  in 
the  affected  neighbourhood  to 
log  around  the  clock  evidence 
of  harassment  or 
Intimidation. 

They  may  be  used  to  give 
evidence  on  behalf  of  victims 
in  court. 

The  first  or  Mr  Blair's 
monthly  “meet  the  people” 
initiatives  coincides  with 
Home  Office  figures  showing 
that  the  number  of  police  offi- 
cers has  risen  by  only  257  to 
127.158  in  the  last  year,  de- 
spite a Conservative  pledge 
by  John  Major  to  increase 
police  numbers  by  1,000. 

Former  home  secretary 
Michael  Howard  was  given  an 
extra  £20  million  last  year  to 
fulfill  the  first  leg  of  a pledge 
by  Mr  Major  to  boost  police 
numbers  by  5,000  over  three 
years. 

A Commons  written  answer 
last  night  said  that  within  the 
total  the  number  of  police 
constables  had  risen  by  460 
reflecting  a net  fall  in  num- 
bers in  more  senior  ranks: 
“These  increases  are  well  be- 
low the  1,000  additional  offi- 
cers planned  by  the  previous 
government  last  year,"  said 
Home  Office  Minister  Alun 
MichaeL 
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tempt  to  achieve  the  same  end 
in  1986  has  been  eroded  in  the 
courts,  and  Mr  Blair’s  may 
also  atrophy.  But  if  a new 
treaty  of  Amsterdam  en- 
shrines what  Whitehall  now 
calls  an  “opt-in”,  ministers 
will  be  able  to  proclaim  a 
ritual  triumph. 

The  position  on  the  social 
chapter  may  prove  trickier. 
Labour  will  sign  it  in  Amster- 
dam, a symbolic  gesture  of1 
solidarity  that  Mr  Blair  has 
no  intention  of  letting  impede 
his  crusade  for  greater  labour 
flexibility  across  the  EU. 

But  hopes  that  the  opt-in 
could  be  ratified  on  a fast- 
track  procedure  by  the  other 
14  have  failed.' Some  must  In- 
clude it  in  the  treaty,  which 
has  to  be  be  ratified  in  all  15 
parliaments.  If  the  Maastricht 
treaty  is  any  guide,  that  could 
taketwo  years. 


Free  trip  to  France 
for  up  to  3 clays  when 
you  buy  any  digital 
mobile  phone. 


If  you  buy  any  digital  mobile  phone  from  your 
local  BT  Shop  before  June  25.  and  connect  to 
Ceilnot,  we'll  give  you  a voucher  entitling  you  and 
up  to  four  others  to  a free  ferry  trip  to  France  any 
time  within  the  next  year. 

With  a range  of  handsets  from  as  little  as 
£9.99.  BT  Shops'  expert  staff  can  help  you 
choose  the  phone  and  tariff  to  best  suit  your 
needs.  Year  peace  of  mind  will  be  guaranteed  by 
our  14-day  exchange  policy  (simply  return  the 
phone  in  its  original  packaging}. 

Cal!  into  your  nearest  BT  Shop  and  take 
advantage  of  this  exclusive  offer. 
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For  details  of  your  nearest  BT  Shop,  call: 

Freefone  0800  400  004 
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Minister  orders  emergency  inspection  and  warns  of  action  in  1 0 other  low  expectation  authorities 

25,000  paedophiles  School  caning  for  Hackney 


saliva 

prove* 


THE  names  of  more  than  25,000 suspected  or  convicted  naedo- 
philes  are  held  on  confidential  police  records,  accordinstothe 
annual  report  of  the  National  Criminal  Intelligence  Service 


published  yesterday. 

The  NCIS  paedophile  register  has  more  than  doubled  in  size 
from  two  years  ago  when  it  held  only  10,000  names  Its  growth 

reflects  the  sharp  increase  in  police  activity  to  combat  ehfld 

pornography  and  sex  tourism. 

The  police  Intelligence  network  is  not  open  for  general 
checks.  It  is  separate  from  the  police  national  computer  which 
holds  details  only  on  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  paedo- 
phile and  other  sex  offences,  and  from  local  authority  child 
protection  registers. 

The  NCIS  annual  report  says  that  among  recent  successes  its 

paedophile  section  initiated  Operation  Bravo,  which  broke  a 
large  scale  child  pornography  business  operating  on  Humber- 
side. Thirty  people  were  arrested  throughout  the  UK  and 

charged  with  offences  ranging  from  rape  to  the  possession  of 
paedophile  material.  — David  Ward 


Scut 
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John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


An  emergency 
Inspection  of  the 
education  service 
in  the  north  Lon- 
don borough  of 
Hackney  and  standards  in  its 
schools  was  ordered  yester- 
day as  Stephen  Byers,  the 
schools  minister,  unleashed  a 
withering  attack  on  its 
management 

Mr  Byers  said  he  would 
take  similar  action  against  up 
to  10  other  local  authorities  if 
they  did  not  react  vigorously 
to  the  Government's  cam- 
paign against  low  expecta- 
tions and  slack  performance. 

He  would  not  name  the  10 
councils  but  said  none  would 
be  surprised  at  their  inclu- 


Republican  Jailed  for  1 0 years 


A FORMER  leading  member  cf  a breakaway  republican  group 
was  jailed  for  10  years  yesterday  for  having  1 vi  tonnes  of  explo- 
sives in  a van  bomb  and  in  outhouses  near  the  Ulster  bonier 

during  the  last  IRA  ceasefire. 

There  were  noisy  scenes  after  Dublin’s  anti-terrorist  Special 
Criminal  Court  sentenced  Michael  Hegarty,  a former  member  cf 
Sinn  Fein's  national  council.  Police  moved  to  restrain  a small 
group  of  supporters  who  shouted  at  the  three  judges  In  the  non- 
jury court  that  the  court  was  a ‘'circus"  and  told  Hegarty:  “You're 
a good  republican.” 


sion.  Some  foiled  even  to 
monitor  the  performance  of 
11-year-olds  leaving  primary 
schools  for  which  they  were 
responsible.  The  problem  was 
not  limited  to  the  inner  cities, 
he  said. 

Mr  Byers  said  the  Hackney 
education  service  suffered 
from  “lack  of  direction  and 
drift”.  It  was  the  only  LEA  to 
have  one  of  its  schools  sub- 
jected to  a hit  squad  under  the 
last  government  resulting  in 
the  closure  of  Hackney 
Downs  comprehensive. 

It  had  six  schools  deemed 
failing  by  the  Office  for  Stan- 
dards in  Education  and  three 
more  showing  serious 
weaknesses. 

Hackney  performed  badly 
in  GC-SE  exams  and  tests  of 
ll-year-olds.  Too  many  of  its 
head  teacher  posts  were  va- 


cant and  there  had  been  no 
chief  education  officer  for  a 
year,  he  said. 

Tony  Enetson,  the  council 
chief  executive,  welcomed  the 
emergency  inspection.  “It  is 
important  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  there  with  us,  that 
they  understand  what  we  are 
doing,  that  they  help  and 
we  hope  we  can  talk  to  them 
about  our  initiatives.”  he 
said. 

But  Mr  Byers  suggested  the 
management  structure  being 
Introduced  by  Mr  EUetson 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Hackney  had  been  singled  out 
for  intensive  scrutiny. 

The  post  of  chief  education 
officer  was  being  downgraded 
and  the  council  — controlled 
by  a loose  grouping  of  Conser- 
vative, Liberal  Democrat  and 
breakaway  Labour  council- 


lors — was  about  to  appoint  a 
relatively  junior  “third  tier” 
officer  to  the  job. 

“What  kind  of  message  does 
that  send  to  the  teachers  in 
the  borough  who  are  strug- 
gling to  give  children  a good 
education?”,  Mr  Byers  asked. 

Mark  Lushlngton,  local 
branch  secretary  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers, 
said  it  was  right  to  look  into 
the  strange  management 
structure  being  proposed  for 
the  borough's  education  ser- 
vice. but  ministers  would  do 
better  to  try  and  build  team 
spirit  Instead  of  sending  a 
fanfare  of  trumpeters  to 
blame  under-performance. 

Charles  Bell,  organiser  of 
the  education  pressure  group 
Article  26,  produced  figures 
showing  Hackney  was  the 
ninth  most  unproved  educa- 


tion authority  in  England.  Al* 
though  its  GCSE  results  were 
low,  the  average  score  per 
pupil  increased  by  <k5  points 
over  the  last  four  years,  he 
said. 

Mr  Byers  announced  the 
measures  against  Hackney  at 
a conference  of  local  educa- 
tion authorities  in  London 
where  he  outlined  the  sew 
role  they  would  play  under 
legislation  to  be  introduced  in 
the  autumn.  . , 

“In  so  far  as  LEAs  help 
raise  standards,  they  are  part 
of  the  solution.  But  where 
they  do  not.  they  are  part  of 
the  problem/'  be  said. 

They  would  be  obliged  to 
draw  up  education  develop- 
ment plans  in  collaboration 
with  local  schools,  setting 
performance  targets  at  every 
level  of  the  service.  But  they 


would  not  be  given  statutory 
powers  to  intervene  against  a 
school  failing  to  achieve  to 

targets. 

Ministers  want  the  councils 
to  provide  more  support  for 
schools,  but  not  turn  the  dock 
back  10  years  to  the  system 
operating  before  the  Conser- 
vative government's  changes 
when  the  authorities-  had 
complete  control  over  heads 
and  governing  bodies. 

Graham  Lane.  Labour-edu- 
cation chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Association-, 
said  the  plan  would  network 
if  toe  councils  did  not  have 
reserve  powers  to  intervene 
before  a school  reached  toe 
point  of  failure.  They  Should 
be  able  to  issue  formal  warn- 
ings, replace  the  heed  teacher 
and  appoint  new  governors  If 
necessary,  he  said. 


Chemicals  poison  Thames 


CHEMICALS  which  leaked  from  storage  tanka  during  a serious 
fire  at  a factory  in  Slough  have  contaminated  the  River  Thames, 
the  Environment  Agency  said  yesterday.  Bulldozers  were  used  by 
thefirebrigade  to  block  a ditch  which  was  draining  Into  the  river. 
Three  water  companies — Thames  Water,  Three  Valleys  and 
North  Surrey — were  advised  to  take  precautions  to  avoid 
drinking  water  supplies  becoming  contaminated.  The  factory, 
owned  by  Sun  Chemical,  contained  100  tonnes  cf  ink,  90  tonnes  of 
varnish  and  30  tonnes  of  solvent  — Paul  Broun 


‘Upbeat’  head 
insists  there’s 
life  after  Ofsted 
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Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Correspondent 


Hackney  downs 


Lesbian  teacher  sentenced 


A FORMER  PE  teacher  who  beat  up  a pupil  to  a row  over  a 
lesbian  affoir  was  ordered  to  do  200  hours  community  service 
yesterday.  Ceri  Bevan,  aged  29,  was  also  told  to  pay  teenager 
Kelda  Griffiths  £250  compensation  and  £400  In  court  costs. 

Cardiff  crown  court  Judge  Peter  Jacobs  told  hen  ‘You  can  think 
yoursdflucky  that  you  are  not  going  to  prison.” 

Bevan  was  convicted  at  an  earlier  trial  afleaving  18-year-old 
Miss  Griffiths  with  a ait  mouth  and  two  black  eyes  after  a row 
over  an  affair  with  a 16-year-old  girl  The  court  heard  how  Bevan 
had  cheated  on  her  own  long-termlesblan  partner  to  forma 
relationship  with  the  lG-yeardld.  who  was  a schoatfriend  cf  Ms 
Griffiths- 


English  oysters  in  the  dear 


ENGLISH  oysters  were  cleared  by  a High  Court  judge  yesterday 
cf  causing  a bad  case  cf  food  poisoning  at  London's  Ritz  Hotel.  But 

Mr  Justice  Party  ruled  that  a report  Warning  the  native  oyster 

supplied  by  Colchester  Oyster  Fishery  for  two  outbreaks  at 
Christmas  1991  was  covered  by  qualified  privilege,  so  the  hygiene 
consultant  who  wrote  it  could  not  be  sued  for  libel. 

The  Essex  Arm  had  sued  Christopher  Purslow,  alleging  his 
report  had  severely  damaged  its  business  and  the  real  culprit  was 
the  rock  or  Pacific  oyster  imported  from  Cork,  Ireland. 


European  cars  left  behind 


MORE  than  three-quarters  of  cars  sold  to  Britain  develop  prob- 
lems to  the  first  two  years,  and  these  often  remain  unresolved,  a 
report  out  yesterday  shows. 

European  makes  of  car  were  less  reliable  than  Aslan  ones,  the, 
report  by  the  research  company  JD  Power  and  associates  said. 
Four  out  five  owners  afEuropean  cars  reported  problems,  com- 
pared to  three  out  of  five  Aslan  vehicles. 


Oyston  given  leave  to  appeal 


THE  disgraced  millionaire  Owen  Oyston  yesterday  won  permis- 
sion to  appeal  against  his  conviction  for  rape  and  indecent 
assault,  which  led  to  a six  year  jail  sentence.  The  64-year-old 
former  Blackpool  Football  Club  chairman  was  sentenced  a year 
ago  for  the  offences  committed  against  a former  model  aged  16  at 
tfaetime. 


Exuberant  cries  from 
the  playground  floated 
up  the  nearby  tower 
blocks  to  signal  that  the  chil- 
dren at  Berger  primary 
school  were  having  a good 
day.  For  their  teachers  and 
playground  supervisors  it 
was  anything  but  — they 
were  still  coming  to  terms 
with  being  labelled  as  the  lat- 
est foiling  school  to  Hackney, 
east  London. 

They  were  touchy  about  at- 
tention from  the  press:  no  in- 
terviews, no  photographs. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  de- 
prived toner  city  authority, 
the  head  teacher  of  St  Matt- 
hias primary  school  was 
happy  to  talk  about  the 
trauma  of  being  judged  a foil- 
tog  school  by  the  Office  for 
Standards  in  Education  (Ofet- 
ed).  But  then  it  was  18  months 
ago  that  Chris  Doyle  and  his 
staff  went  through  the 
experience. 

Yesterday  the  whole  educa- 
tion authority  was  in  effect  la- 
belled as  failing  and  the  Ofst- 
ed inspectors  are  being  sent 
in  to  list  its  faults  and  recom- 
mend remedies. 

Not  that  Mr  Doyle  has  any 
complaints  about  his  author- 
ity. "They  have  been  support- 
ing and  challenging.  I have 
found  that  very  useftiL" 

Since  October  1995,  St 
Matthias  has  received 
steadily  Improving  reports 
from  Inspectors.  “The  parents 
were  surprised  at  the  severity 
of  the  Inspectors'  report  but 
they  stuck  with  us.” 

Intensive  work  on  English, 
maths  and  science  led  to  his 
pupils  achieving  above  the 
national  average  last  year. 
This  year  demand  from 
parents  for  places  is  rising 


n 1994:  Jane  Brown,  head 
of  Kingsmead  primary 
school,  refused  cheap  tick- 
ets for  pupils  to  see  the 
ballet  Romeo  and  Juliet  at 
the  Royal  Opera  House, 
London,  because  it  was  a 
heterosexual  love  story- 
Hackney  tried  to  sack  her 
but  governors  refused  and 
Ofoted  praised  her  schooL 

□ 1995:  Hackney  Downs 
school  closed  by  a govern- 
ment hit  squad  for  poor 
standards  and  excessive 
costs  after  long  period  of 
contradictory  actions  by 
the  authority. 

□ 1996:  Gus  John  resigns 
as  director  of  education  de- 
scribing councillors  as  a 
“bunch  of  gangsters”. 

□ 1996:  GCSE  results: 
Hackney  97th  in  England 
with  25.7  per  cent  of  pupils 
gaining  five  A to  C grades 
— but  higher  than  Isling- 
ton, Lambeth,  Southwark 
and  Tower  Hamlets  in 
London. 


A class  at  St  Matthias  primary  school  deemed  to  be  failing  by  Ofsted  inspectors  in  October  1995  photograph:  sean  smith 


and  he  hopes  St  Matthias  will 
be  taken  off  the  national  list 
of  failing  schools  next  term. 
“The  authority  did  as  much 
as  practically  possible.  They 
cannot  really  be  held  respon- 
sible for  what  was  happen- 
ing," said  Mr  Doyle. 

Hackney  school  governors 
are  less  happy  with  the  au- 
tiiority,  in  particular  the  way 
its  management  has  been 
reorganised.  Last  night  the 
Association  of  Chairs  of 
Hackney  Education  met  to 
discuss  an  approach  to 
Stephen  Byers,  the  school 
standards  minister.  For  the 
association,  Jill  Bateman  said 
they  had  not  been  consulted 
and  wanted  involvement 


Rushed  scrutiny  that  led  to  ‘political  interference’ 


Martin  Walnwright 


IN  Calderdale  memories  of 


■the  inspection  by  the  Office 
for  Standards  in  Education  are 
not  happy  Jn  October,  The  Rid- 
ings School  to  Halifax,  West 
Yorkshire,  was  temporarily 
closed  after  inspectors  discov- 
ered dassrocan  control  “on  the 
verge  of  breaking  down". 

Ironically,  the  Labour-run 
council,  responsible  for  a mix 
of  grammar,  comprehensive 
and  grant-maintained 
schools,  was  not  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  scrutiny.  At  the 


time,  and  when  Ofsted  moved 
In  after  Christmas,  the  then 
education  secretary,  Gillian 
Shephard,  had  no  powers  to 
enforce  school  inspections. 

But  Calderdale's  council- 
lors were  keen  volunteers. 
They  were  confident  that 
their  resources  and  dilem- 
mas, especially  the  funding 
problems,  would  reflect 
reasonably  on  the  local  au- 
thority, and  so  offered  them- 
selves for  inspection. 

Mike  Higgins,  the  authority's 
education  nhairman,  says:  “It  i 
was  a rushed  procedure,  end- , 
tog  to  political  interference 


and  most  regrettably  held  to 
the  run-up  to  an  election." 

Calderdale’s  education  di- 
rector Ian  Jennings  was  furi- 
ous at  Ofsted’s  alterations  to  a 
timetable  agreed  in  the 
autumn  but  then  speeded  up. 
giving  slim  chance  for  staff  at 
the  Halifox  headquarters  to 
comment  on  the  draft 
In  the  event  to  spite  of  Mrs 
Shephard's  highlighting  of 
the  failings,  Calderdale 
emerged  with  a generally 
clean  bill  of  health.  Praise 
was  dished  out  to  “above-av- 
erage” primary  schools, 
special  schools,  pupil  behav- 


iour throughout  the  system 
and  the  council’s  work  get- 
ting truants  and  excluded  pu- 
pils back  to  school. 

When  the  report  was  pub- 
lished mid-March,  Bill  Car- 
penter, Conservative  educa- 
tion spokesman  on  the 
council,  said:  “Much  of  the 
report  accepted  that  Calder- 
dale has  been  doing  a good  job 
to  difficult  circumstances." 

Criticism  had  focused  on 
poor  curriculum  support,  bad 
communication  and  an  atmo- 
sphere of  "hostility  and  mis- 
trust” between  the  depart- 
ment and  schools. 
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Saliva 
proves 
a cut 
above 


Chris  Whin 

Medical  Correspondent 

The  old  wives'  tale  of 
licking  a wound  to 
it  teal  is  scientifically 
correct,  doctors  confirm  today. 

Nigel  Benjamin  and  and  Ms 
team,  who  work  in  the  depart- 
ment of  clincal  pharmacology 
at  the  Royal  London  School  of 
Medicine,  wrltein  the  r-^nrwf 
that  saliva  contains  chemi- 
cals that  can  kill  germs.  Sa- 
liva contains  a number  of 
antimicrobial  substances,  and 
the  surface  of  the  tongue  is 
rich  in  nitrite. 

The  doctors  carried  out  an 
experiment  to  see  if  the  acid 
present  naturally  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  turn  the  nitrite  in  sa- 
liva into  nitric  oxide. 

Fourteen  volunteers  were 
asked  to  lick  the.  palms  and 
backs  of  their  hanfl^  wwrl  the 
nitric  oxide  present  was  mea- 
sured; the  amonnt  was  com- 
pared with  the  chemical  left 
after  the  volunteers  washed 
their  hands  in  salty  water. 
After  licking,  the  levies  of  ni- 
tric oxide  an  the  skin  in- 
creased about  12-fold. 
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‘Posh’ 
face  at 
French 
house 


Susannah  Frankef 
Fashion  Editor 


Stella  Tennant,  consin  of  Honor  Fraser,  in  a costume  at 
vrvieime  Westwood's  spring  show  photograph:  moore/thomas 


BLUE-BLOODed  super- 
model  Honor  Fraser 
was  yesterday  con- 
firmed as  the  new  face  of 
French  fashion  house  Gi- 
venchy, following  the  ap- 
pointment of  cousin  Stella 
Tennant  to  Chanel  last 
year. 

The  news  heralds  another 
step  forward  in  the  British 
invasion  of  the  French  capi- 
tal with  designers  John 
Galliano  at  Dior.  Stella 
McCartney  at  Chloe  and  Al- 
exander McQueen  at  Gi- 
venchy. 

Fraser’s  involvement  sig- 
nifies a move  by  the  hith- 
erto staid  fashion  establish- 
ment to  introduce  an  edge 
to  its  image  to  attract 
younger  clientele. 

Fraser’s  appeal  runs 
counter  to  the  genteel  ele- 
gance perfected  by  Gi- 
venchy — and  by  Fraser's 
most  fhmous  forerunner, 
Audrey  Hepburn.  Hubert 
de  Givenchy's  muse. 

Fraser's  aristocratic 
roots  belie  her  newly-ao- 


Rival  papers 
unite  in 
Ulster  plea 


Duncan  CampbefUn  Belfast 


Honor  Fraser,  the  new  face  for  the  latest  campaign  at 
French  fashion  house  Givenchy  photograph:  rkhard  kendal 


quired  streetwise  image. 
With  her  close-cropped 
hair,  aggressive  walk  and 
in-your-face  attitude,  she 
epitomises  the  posh  London 
girl  good  looks  that  the  in- 
ternational fashion  world 
is  cHamouring  for. 

It  has  been  rumoured 


that  Fraser,  long-time 
friend  of  McQueen,  would 
be  his  choice  for  the  cam- 
paign. She  will  shoot  her 
first  couture  campaign  for 
the  company  over  the  next 
few  days  with  star  photog- 
rapher Richard  Avedon  in 
New  York. 
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£89-99 


GAZEBO 

2m  x 2m 
Vine  Leaf  or  Green 
Stripe  Design 
Was  £7997  Save  £10 


GIOSTYLE  Electric  Coolbox 
Capacity  22  litre 
Will  be  £89-99 
from  18.6.97 

Introductory  Offer 

£74-99 


MARBELLA 

Backpack  Coolbag 
Was  £16-99 
Save  £2 

£14-99 


£4-99 

HOMEBASE 

Disposable  Barbecuelwin  Pack 
Was  £6-49*  Save  £1-50 

£89-99 

WEBER 

Kettle  Barbecue 
Was£99-99 
Save  £10 


HOMEBASE 

Torino  Barbecue 


£104-99 

HOMEBASE 

Locarno  Deluxe 
Gas  Barbecue  with 
Folding  Side  Shelves 
Enamel  Grill  and 
Warming  Rack 
Temp.  Gauge  and 
Front  Condiment  Tray^ 1 
Was  £14999* 

Save  £15 


HOMEBASE 

Ravenna  Cast  Iron  Barbecue 
Was  £1999"  Save  £5 


V 


£6-99 


£14-99 


HOMEBASE 

Instant  Lighting 
Charcoal  4kg 
Was  £Mf  Save  £1 


£6-99 


£9-99 


GOOD  GRIPS 

Barbecue  Tongs 
Wfas£797  Save  £1 


£11-99 


£9-99 


, HOMEBASE 

Non-stick 
Toolset 
3-Piece 
Was  £42-99 
Save  £3 


Folding  Highback 
Picnic  Chair 
Green  Stripe 
Design 
Was  £46*97  Save  £1 
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£19-99 

HOMEBASE 

Serena  Barbecue 
Was£2297 
Save  £3 

White  Relaxef 
with  Cushion 
S Assorted  Designs 
Was  £29*97 
Save  £5 

MMT 

£24*99 


£6*99 


Summer  Fruit 
Daisy  Napkins  40cm 
Pack  of  20 

Was  £4-97  Save30p 

£1*69 


4ft- 


Assorted  Giant 
Fruit  Candles 
Was  £9-97  Save  £1 


Folding  Picnic  Chair 
Blue  Stripe  Design 
Was£7-97  SaveEl 


£1*59 


VSJ 


Summer  Fruit 
Plates.  Pack  of  8 
Was£4-89  Save  3Dp 


VACU-VIN  Rapid 
Ice  Wine  Chiller* 
Was  £697  Save  £2 

£4-99 


£29-99 

HOMEBASE 

Verona 
Barbecue 
Was  £3497 
Save  £5 
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THE  two  main  daily 
papers  in  Northern 
Ireland,  one  unionist, 
one  nationalist,  yes- 
terday issued  a joint  editorial 
calling  for  peace  and  compro- 
mise as  tension  rises  with  the 
approach  of  the  marching  sea- 
son. It  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  time  that  two  competing 
papers  have  run  an  identical 
front  page  editoriaL 
The  unionist  News  Letter 
and  the  nationalist  Irish 
News  offered  a pragmatic  so- 
lution to  the  sectarian  con- 
flict. and  a phone  line  for 
readers  to  register  a "pledge 
for  peace”. 

“The  summer  of  1996  was  a 
disaster  for  all  the  people  of 
Northern  Ireland."  said  the 
editorial. 

“The  widespread  violence 
and  disruption  must  not  hap- 
pen again.  We  believe  that 
this  view  is  shared  by  the 
vast  majority  of  people.” 

The  editorial  was  prompted 
by  tension  between  the  two 
communities  in  Portadown. 
Hie  Orange  Order  wants  to 
route  its  traditional  march  to 
and  from  Drumcree  parish 
church  — the  route  that 
sparked  such  violence  last 
year.  The  local  Garvaghy 
Road  residents  see  the  march 
as  intimidatory. 

The  editorial  suggested  that 
both  sides  should  agree  to  an 
interim  “two-years  breathing 
space”  which  would  allow  for 
one  parade  to  go  down  Gar- 
vaghy Road  after  the  service 
at  Drumcree  and  another  to 
be  rerouted. 

Residents  would  be  free  to 
mate  a “dignified,  lawful  pro- 
test" against  the  march,  and 
the  Orange  Order  would  be 
free  to  make  a similar  protest 
against  the  rerouting.  “This 
would  require  no  loss  of  face 
and  no  loss  of  principle  by 
either  side:  both  sides  retain 


their  dignity  and  nobody 
loses. 

“It  Is  not  a settlement,  but  It 
would  create  the  breathing 
space  both  sides  need . . . lead- 
ing to  a lasting  settlement." 

The  Idea  for  the  editorial 
was  a joint  effort,  according 
to  the  editors,  Geoff  Martin  of 

the  News  Letter  and  Tom  Col- 
lins of  the  Irish  News,  who 
meet  regularly. 

“It  is  quite  easy  to  call  for 
peace,”  said  Mr  Collins,  who 
has  been  editor  since  1994. 
The  difference  this  time  was 
that  a practical  suggestion 
was  being  offered.  If  the  Idea 
bad  been  seen  to  come  from 
one  side  or  the  other  it  would 
have  had  little  chance  of  gen- 
eral acceptance. 

Mr  Martin,  editor  since 
1991,  said  although  the  two 
papers  held  diametrically  op- 
posed political  views  there 
was  little  disagreement  on  the 
editorial’s  wording.  "We 
wouldn’t  be  journalists  if  we 
didn’t  write  and  rewrite,"  he 
added. 

The  response  to  the  call  for 
a peaceful  solution  had  been 
extremely  encouraging,  both 
editors  said.  The  News  Letter, 
with  a circulation  of  100.000, 
was  receiving  2.000  calls  a 
hour,  said  Mr  Martin.  The 
Irish  News  was  being  called 
every  two  seconds,  said  Mr 
Collins. 

But  the  editorial  bad  barely 
hit  the  streets  when  the  pro- 
posal was  being  knocked 
down.  George  Patton  of  the 
Orange  Order  said:  “It’s  not 
really  feasible.’’  The  editorial 
did  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  concessions  already 
made  by  the  marchers. 

• Police  hunting  the  killer  of 
Bobby  "Basher”  Bates,  the 
former  loyalist  paramilitary 
shot  dead  on  Wednesday,  are 
looking  for  two  men  believed 
to  be  connected  to  a loyalist 
feud  that  goes  back  20  years 
to  a murder  in  which  Bates 
was  Involved. 


Camelot  issues 
‘fat  cat’  writ 


Andrew  Cutf 
llecfia  Correspondent 


CAMELOT,  the  operator 
of  the  National  Lottery, 
is  going  to  the  High 
Court  next  month  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  return  of 
leaked  documents  about  “fat 
cat"  bonuses  for  its  directors. 

The  company  has  issued  a 
writ  against  the  trade  maga- 
zine Marketing  Week,  which 
broke  the  story  of  the  40  per 
cent  bonuses  a fortnight  ago. 
prompting  the  intervention  of 
Tony  Blair  and  Heritage  Sec- 
retary. Chris  Smith. 

Camelot  said  it  wants  the 
documents  — part  of  a draft 
press  release  on  the  compa- 
ny’s annual  results  — 
returned  to  help  its  hunt  for 
whoever  leaked  tbera. 

But  Marketing  Week’s  edi- 
tor. Stuart  Smith,  said:  "We 
will  take  any  reasonable  legal 
remedy  to  ensure  this  docu- 
ment is  not  surrendered.” 

The  case  — expected  to  be 
heard  in  the  High  Court  on 
July  2 — could  become  an- 
other journalistic  cause 
celebre  over  the  protection  of 
sources. 

Last  year  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg  ruled  that  the 
rights  of  William  Goodwin,  a 
journalist  with  tbe  Engineer 


magazine,  had  been  violated 
when  he  was  fined  £5.000  for 
contempt  after  refusing  to  dis- 
close his  sources. 

The  documents  provided 
material  for  an  article  written 
by  David  Benady  and  Camelot 
hopes  the  document  will  have 
internal  remarks  that  will 
identify  the  leaker. 

Mr  Smith  said  a vital  jour- 
nalistic principle  was  at 
stake.  "Protection  of  sources 
is  fundamental  to  journalists 
doing  their  jobs."  The  maga- 
zine would  appeal  if  the  case 
went  against  it. 

A spokeswoman  for  Came- 
lot said:  “In  order  to  assist 
with  our  own  internal  secu- 
rity investigations  about  how 
our  results  were  leaked  five 
days  before  the  official  publi- 
cation date,  we  are  endeav- 
ouring to  get  back  the  origi- 
nal documents  from 
Marketing  Week." 

The  early  release  of  tbe  in- 
formation wrongfooted  Came- 
lot and  caused  a huge  public 
relations  disaster.  Camelot. 
which  puts  an  emphasis  on 
security  because  of  the  need 
to  preserve  the  lottery’s  Integ- 
rity, launched  an  internal 
Investigation. 

The  spokeswoman  said 
Camelot  would  fund  the  case 
from  its  operating  costs  and 
money  would  not  be  diverted 
from  the  good  causes. 
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Rebuilding  of  Manchester 


Work  begins  on  rebuilding  the  dome  of  the  Victorian  Corn  Exhange  photograph;  donmcphe 


Traders  move  from  Corn 
Exchange  to  Coliseum 


David  Ward 


THE  blast  from  the  3,3001b 
bomb  rolled  200  yards 
along  Corporation 
Street  across  Hanging  Ditch 
and  straight  through  the  front 
door  of  the  Com  Exchange. 

It  expanded  60ft:  upwards 
and  hurst  through  the  40ft  di- 
ameter dome.  The  glass  shat- 
tered, some  plunging  to  the 
floor,  the  rest  Ml  dangling 
treacherously  from  the 
dome’s  cast  Iron  ribs. 

The  Grade  n listed  building 
was  begun  in  1893  and  other 
bits  were  added  over  the  next 
10  years.  Until  the  June  15 
blast,  the  offices  in  three 
wings  were  used  by  dozens  of 
small  businesses.  Round  the 
galleries  thrived  shops  and 
stalls  dealing  in  medals,  mag- 
azines, records,  wrought  iron 
candlesticks,  theology  hooks, 
jossticks  and  dothes. 

For  weeks  traders  clam- 
oured to  be  allowed  in . to 
retrieve  stock,  tills,  hard 


discs,  coats,  and  everything 
p!«a  they  had  ahqndonpd , 

“We  didn't  dare  let  anyone 
in,”  said  John  Creedican,  far 
the  contractors  Mace.  “We 
had  to  bring  In  a 500-tonne 
crane  and  smaffti  the  glass 
from  the  outside,” 

The  dome  is  empty,  pro- 
tected by  corrugated  iron. 
Every  slate  tile  has  been 
stripped  and  ranks  of  chim- 
neys are  left  exposed.  Scaf- 
folding extends  down  five 
floors,  past  green-tiled  walls 
and  wrought  iron  balustrades 
and  Into  a basement 
More  than  100  workers 
labour  on  the  Corn  Ex- 
change’s reconstruction. 
They  have  removed  every 
window  frame  and  all  the  lit- 
tle fireplaces.  Behind  acres  of 
plastic  sheeting,  they  are 
cleaning  the  stone  work  and 
its  masonic  decoration.  Inside 
they  are  straightening  walls. 
About  the  only  record  of  past 
trading  is  a fading  notice  In  a 
corner:  “Girlie  posters  — 
Pamela  Anderson  rack”. 


The  traders  have  moved 
out,  most  of  them  to  the  Coli- 
seum in  Manchester's  ex- 
panding Northern  Quarter 
and  Frogmore  Investments, 
owners  of  the  Corn  Exchange, 
has  decided  they  will  not 
return.  The  company  is  about 
to  submit  plans  for  a hotel, 
shops  and  bars  and  hopes  foe 
refurbished  building  will  be 
operating  by  next  autumn. 

The  Royal  Exchange 
Theatre  should  reopen  at 
about  the  same  time.  Braham 
Murray,  its  director,  thought 
he  would  lose  a couple  of  per- 
formances of  Hto<fle  Wakes 
by  Harold  Brighouse.  But  be 
lost  his  stage  . offices,  ward- 
robe and  workshops  and  the 
theatre  is  now  in  exile  at 
Upper  Campfleld  Market 

They  have  taken  advantage 
of  foe  blast  and.  with  £17  mil- 
lion of  lottery  cash,  have  em- 
barked on  a £30  million 
scheme  to  turn  foe  austere 
Royal  Exchange  into  more  of 
a fun  palace  and  add  a studio 
theatre  and  a glass  lift 


Nurses  ‘vilified’ 
claims  lawyer 


Katfiy  Evans 


JUST  three  days  before 
the  murder  trial  of  foe 
two  British  nurses 
resumes  in  Saudi  Arabia, 
their  defence  lawyer  has 
threatened  Frank  Gilford, 
brother  of  foe  victim,  with 
legal  action  if  he  continues 
with  his  “campaign  of  vilifi- 
cation" against  the  two 
defendants. 

The  trial  is  due  to  resume 
Sunday  in  a downtown  court- 
house in  A1  Khobar  in  front  of 
a panel  oT  three  judges  headed 
by  one  of  the  kingdom's  most 
senior  jurists,  Saleh  Hay  dan. 
The  two  women,  if  found 
guilty,  could  face  beheading 
in  public,  if  no  clemency  is 
granted  by  Mr  Gilford.  His 
sister,  the  Australian  nurse 
Yvonne  Gilford,  was  found 
dead  in  her  fiat  last  Decem- 
ber. She  had  been  stabbed, 
battered  and  suffocated. 

Until  recently,  the  defence 
lawyers  of  Deborah  Parry  and 
Lucille  McLauchlin  have 
been  attempting  to  secure  a 
reconciliation  with  the  mur- 
der victim's  brother.  Last 
week  there  were  even  hopes 
that  he  would  agree  to  meet 
foe  relatives  of  the  two  nurses 
to  discuss  the  case.  Under  Is- 
lamic law  he  can  commute 
any  death  sentence  to  impris- 
onment. 

Since  then,  relations  be- 
tween the  nurses'  defence 


lawyers  and  the  one  man  who 
could  save  the  nurses  if 
guilty,  appear  to  have  deterio- 
rated. 

Saleh  Hejaflan,  the  nurses’ 
lawyer,  said  Mr  Gilford’s  be- 
haviour was  “disruptive  of 
public  order”  and  could  leave 
him  open  to  “potential  liabil- 
ity”. Mr  Gilford  had  unneces- 
sarily prolonged  foe  nurses’ 
detention  by  his  aggressive 
and  inflammatory  comments, 
he  said. 

Mr  Hejaflan  also  reiterated 
that  Mr  Gilford  was  not  a 
beneficiary  of  his  sister’s  will. 
As  such  he  had  no  right  to 
demand  the  death  penally. 

“How  ironic  that  Mr  Gil- 
ford may  be  keeping  himself 
before  foe  spotlight  condemn- 
ing the  nurses,  when  he 
seems  to  have  no  right  under 
Islamic  law  to  assume  this 
role,"  he  said. 

Other  Islamic  scholars  ar- 
gue however  that  Mr  Gil- 
ford's status  as  a blood  rela- 
tive guarantees  his  role  in 
granting  clemency. 

The  convening  of  foe  trial 
on  Sunday  has  also  prompted 
an  appeal  for  an  open  trial  by 
Fair  Trials  Abroad. 

"Whatever  the  other  views 
are  on  other  aspects  of  the 
case,  the  feet  that  this  trial  is 
being  held  in  private  does  not 
help  the  international  com- 
munity in  any  effort  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens/'  the  organi- 
sation’s director,  Stephen 
Jakobi,  said. 


Cigar  defence 
up  in  smoke 


Alex  Balias 


CHAIN-SMOKING  com- 
muter Peter  Bodding- 
ton  yesterday  avoided 
Jail  by  agreeing  not  to  smoke 
cigarettes,  pipes,  cigars  or 
Cheroots  on  foe  London  to 
Brighton  train  line. 

The  60-a-day  man,  who  is 
fighting  a separate  court 
battle  to  prove  blanket  smok- 
ing bans  on  trains  are  illegal, 
claimed  no  smoking  signs  on 
Connex  South  Central  trains 
referred  only  to  cigarettes. 
After  a previous  hearing, 
when  he  agreed  to  abide  by 


the  rules,  he  was  spotted  puff- 
ing a cigar. 

Mr  Justice  Evans -Lombe 

said  he  must  have  known  that 
“no  molting  of  any  kind" 
was  permitted.  He  imposed  an 
order  to  stop  the  Brighton 
man  lighting  up  on  the  train 
and  ordered  him  to  pay  Con- 
nek's  legal  costs. 

The  order  to  pay  costs  Is 
likely  to  add  thousands  of 
pounds  to  foe  £50,000 legal  bin 
be  has  already  run  up  in  his 
smoking  campaign  that  began 
two  years  ago  when  British 
Transport  Police  fined  Mm 
£10  for  smoking  In  the  buffet 
car. 


Court  hears  of 
gay  man’s  fight 
to  secure 
tenancy  rights 


MAN  who  lived  with  his 
partner  for  almost  20 
years  began  a legal  battle  yes- 
terday for  the  same  tenancy 
succession  rights  as  a hetero- 
sexual spouse. 

Former  Royal  Navy  service- 
man Martin  Fitzpatrick,  aged 
47,  is  fighting  for  the  right  to 
take  over  foe  tenancy  of  the 
west  London  flat  he  shared 
with  silversmith  John 
Thompson  until  his  death  in 
1994. 

Lords  Justices  Waite  and 
Ward  heard  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  that  the  two  men  had 
a loving  and  monogamous 
relationship,  meeting  in  1969 
and  living  together  in  the  flat 
from  1976. 

Mr  Fitzpatrick  looked  after 
Mr  Thompson  for  the  last 
nine  years  of  his  life  after  be 
suffered  brain  damage  from  a 
fall  downstairs. 

In  a test  case  with  Impor- 
tant implications  for  the  gay 
community  across  Britain, 
Mr  Fitzpatrick  Is  asking  the 
court  to  rule  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  tenancy 
succession  rights  that  a wife 
has  when  her  husband  dies. 

Mr  Thompson  was  the  offi- 
cial tenant  of  the  flat  and 
after  his  death  the  landlords 
of  the  property,  the  Sterling 
Housing  Association  Ltd, 
served  Mr  Fitzpatrick  with 
notice  to  quit. 

He  took  his  case  to  Central 
London  county  court,  arguing 
that  he  was  entitled  to  take  on 
tenancy  under  provisions  of 
foe  1977  Rent  Act  EBs  claim 
was  rejected  in  May  1996  and 
he  is  now  siting  foe  two 
judges  to  overturn  that 
decision. 

His  counsel  Mr  Jan  Luba 
told  the  court  “If  there  is 
ever  to  be  a case  in.  which  co- 
habiting gay  partners  are  to 
be  brought  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Rent  Act  then  we 
submit  this  is  it” 

He  said  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find,  a more  long-standing, 
devoted.  loving  and  monoga- 
mous relationship  between  a 
gay  couple  than  this  one. 

The  judges  are  being  asked 
to  Interpret  foe  provisions  of 
the  Rent  Act  in  a way  which 
would  entitle  those  such  as 
Mr  Fitzpatrick  to  be  classed 
as  a husband  or  wife  in  foe 
eyes  of  the  law,  gnawing  them 
to  take  over  tenancies. 

Four-fifths  of  Greater  Lon- 
don local  authorities  allow 
equal  rights  of  succession  to 
same-sex  couples. 

The  hearing  continues. 


City  devastated  by  bomb 


plans  *■! 


promises  flexible  future 


£500m  shopping  centre  project 
to  include  world’s  biggest  M & S 
and  improved  tranport  service 


Plans  for  a new  Manchester  city  centre 


rmtTBT. 


Peter  HcUteifngtun 


FINAL  designs  for  the 
first  phase  of  rebuild- 
ing Manchester’s 
centre  after  its  devas- 
tation by  an  IRA 
bomb  were  unveiled  yester- 
day with  a promise  to  accom- 
modate both  the  car  and  the 
bus  in  Britain's  first  “flexi- 
ble” city. 

Centra]  to  the  near  £500  mil- 
lion project  which  includes 
the  world's  largest  Marks  and 
Spencer  store  and  a redeve- 
loped shopping  complex,  is  a 
commitment  to  keep  cars  out 
of  main  streets  at  key  shop- 
ping times  while  allowing 
traffic  to  «?nter  during  morn- 
ing and  evening  rush  hours. 
Bus  services  will  be  updated 
with  new  pollution-free 
vehicles. 

A year  after  a 3,3001b  bomb 
destroyed  and  seriously  dam- 
aged scores  of  buildings  and 
displaced  almost  700 
businesses  and  traders,  plan- 
ners in  a public-private  sector 
partnership  spoke  optimisti- 
cally about  turning  disaster 
into  opportunity. 

Mercifully,  In  the  biggest 
bomb  blast  in  Britain  since 
the  last  war,  no  one  was  killed 
although  220  were  injured 
with  cuts,  and  several  badly 
diaflgurpd-  The  main  damage 
was  concentrated  in  a tight, 
60  acre  core. 

Police  believe  scores  of 
lives  were  saved  by  a speedy 
evacuation  made  possible  be- 
cause so  many  officers  were 
on  duty  to  control  crowds  for 
the  European  soccer  champi- 
onship. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  out- 
rage, the  city  council’s  archi- 
tect, Bob  King,  said  he  found 
it  hard  to  comprehend  the 
scale  of  the  disaster.  “Every 
time  we  peeled  back  another 
layer  we  found . . . it  to  be  for 
worse  than  was  superficially 
visible,"  he  reca&ecL 
Now  the  city  had  turned  the 
comer.  Central  Manchester 
wlfl.  be  transformed  by  the 
mlilennium  at  a cost  of  al- 
most £500  million  with  a com- 
mitment to  create  a quarter- 
mile  pedestrian  boulevard, 
running  from  foe  18th  cen- 


‘Epidemic’  of 


among  young 
urban  blacks 


Chris  Win 

Medical  Correspondent 


YOUNG  black  men  in  inner 
city  areas  have  rates  of 
sexually  transmitted  disease 
which  are  10  to  20  times 
higher  than  those  fh^nd  in 
whites  and  more  than  50 
times  those  in  Aslans, 
researchers  say  today. 

Rates  among  teenage  black 
girls  are  highar  than  in  their 
white  or  Asian  counterparts, 
with  one  doctor  describing 
the  situation  as  an  epidemic. 

The  researchers  say  the 
.findings  should  not  be  used  to 
attack  foe  lifestyles  of  young 
black  men,  but  point  to  the 
need  for  safe  sex  campaigns 
focused  on  specific  groups. 

Two  studies  into  rates  of 
gonorrhoea  carried  out  to 
Leeds  and  to  the  south  Lon- 
don boroughs  of  Lambeth, 
Southwark  and  Lewisham, 
considered  age,  ethnic  origin 
and  social  deprivation.  Both 
are  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal 
The  London  study  analysed 
the  backgrounds  of  nearly 
2,000  people  diagnosed  as  hav- 
ing a first  episode  of  gonorr- 
hoea in  the  three  boroughs 
during  1994  and  1995. 

The  rale  among  hia<*fr  men 
aged  15  to  19  was  1.342  per 
100,000  of  the  population,  com- 
pared to  80  among  white  men 


Among  black  men  aged  20 
to  24,  the  rate  was  1,685  per 

100.000  compared  to  121 
among  whites. 

For  black  women  aged  15  to 
19  the  rate  was  1.701  per 

100.000  compared  to  171 
among  white  girls  of  the  same 
age.  For  black  women  aged  20 
to  24,.  foe  rate  was  888  per 

100.000  compared  to  90  for 
white  woman. 

The  doctors  point  out  that 
there  are  probably  high  num- 
bers of  women  in  the  commu- 
nity with  untreated  gonorr- 
hoea which  can  cause 
infertility.. 

One  London  researcher, 
Anton  Poznlak,  senior  lec- 
turer in  genitourinary  medi- 
cine at  King’s  College  hospi- 
tal. said:  “There  is  a 
gonorrhoea  epidemic  in  south 
London  that  requires  urgent 
action.  Gonorrhoea  Is  a viru- 
lent sexually  transmitted  dis- 
ease that  can  be  prevented 
simply  by  using  a condom 
properly.  The  safe  sex  mes- 
sage has  got  to  reach  those 
groups  the  report  identifies.” 


tury  parish  church  of  St  Ann 
to  the  15th  century  cathedral, 
along  with  a new  civic 
square.  More  than  £80  million 
will  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  European 
Union,  with  the  remainder 
from  business. 

So  for  the  scale  and  the 
speed  of  redevelopment  has 
exceeded  foe  expectations  of 
the  partnership,  Manchester 
Millennium  Limited  which 
was  formed  last  year  to  push 
through  fast-track 

redevelopment. 

Marks  and  Spencer,  whose 
store  took  the  toll  force  of  the 
blast  on  June  15  and  is  now 
being  demolished,  announced 
yesterday  that  Its  replace- 
ment wfll  be  two-and-a-half- 
times  bigger. 

The  four-level  store,  which 
is  due  to  open  in  18  months, 
wfll  be  set  amid  newly-pedes- 
trianised  streets  and  dad  in 
stone  and  steel  with  a huge 
glass  frontage  feeing  the  new 
civic  square. 

It  is  regarded  as  a huge  vote 
of  confidence  in  central  Man- 
chester which  is  fighting  to 
maintain  its  retail  dominance 
against  a huge  out-of-town 
shopping  complex  under  con- 
struction at  Dumplington,  six 
miles  west 

Plans  for  rebuilding  the 
bomb-ravaged  frontage  of  the 
muchrcritlcised  Arndale  Cen- 
tre at  a cost  of  £30  million, 
also  unveiled  yesterday,  will 
mean  the  disappearance  — at 
least  at  steet  level  — of  the 
grotesque  mustard-coloured 
tiles. 

They  had  become  the  butt 
of  numerous  jokes  about  foe 
city  having  “the  largest  toilet 
to  the  western  world". 

In  a huge  rebuilding  exer- 
cise 2J00D  metres  of  glass  will 
be  replaced  — excluding  shop 
fronts  — along  with  8J5Q0 
metres  of  roofing  and  4,000 
metres  of  cladding. 

Richard  Christmas,  manag- 
ing director  of  the  Arndale’s 
owners,  P&O  Shopping  Cen- 
tres. described  the  redesign 
as  contemporary  “while  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Manchester 
vernacular*'.  . . 

Traditional  “Mancunian 
materials*’  of  stone,  red 
brick  and  granite  would  he 
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complemented  by  more  mod- 
em materials,  such  as  me- 
tallic panels,  glass  blocks, 
lightweight  steel  and  glass 
canopies. 

Layers  of  different  materi- 
als would  add  relief  to  the 
street  elevation  with  stone 
panels  appearing  to  “float*' 
above  shop  fronts  which 
would  be  framed  with  granite- 
clad  columns  and  glazed 
canopies. 

Howard  Bernstein,  deputy 
chief  executive  of  the  city 
council,  said  the  rebuilt  Man- 
chester would  soon  become  a 
trail  blazer  for  modern  Euro- 
pean cities,  with  a unique 
partnership  between  the 
council  and  business. 

“We  wfll  shortly  see  the 
first  physical  manifestation  of 
the  rebuilding  programme,” 
he  added.  “People  might  have 
their  own  idea  about  the  de- 
signs but  it  is  dear  that  qual- 
ity has  been  achieved.” 

Lee  Shostak.  managing  di- 
rector of  planning  consul- 
tants ED  AW,  whose . consor- 
tium won  an  international 
design  competition  for  the 
rebuilding  exercise  last  year, 
describes  the  partnership  as 
powerful  and  quite  excep- 
tional in  the  European 
context 

Equally  significantly,  plan- 
ners believe  thecity  will  soon 
be  leading  the  field  with  an 
integrated  transport  policy 
which,  would  be  pushed  for- 


The  scene  near  Cross  Street  as  the  bomb  went  off  nearly  a 
year  ago  photograph:  rnulsmoo® 


ward  through  another  part- 
nership project,  embracing 
the  council,  the  local  passen- 
ger transport  authority  and 
bus  operators  who  had 
pledged  to  invest  to  new  vehi- 
cles with  the  promise  of  more 
trade  from  a rebuilt  city 
centre.  - . . 

A 'new  toner  relief  road, 
north  of  the  city  centre,  will 
remove  a large  proportion  of 


traffic  from  the  city  centre. 

Sir  Alan  Cockshaw,  head  of 
construction  group  AMEC 
and  chairman  of  Manchester 
Millennium,  said:  “Today  we 
are  seeing  a new  vision  for 
Manchester  emerging  from 
tragedy . . . significantly,  only 
a few  days. before  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  bomb.” 
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Diana  urges 
help  for 
victims  of 
landmines 


Stuart— mar 

TANA,  Princess  of 
Wales,  yesterday 
renewed  her  con- 
. . demnation  of  the 

landmine  trade  as  she  ranyfl 
fbr  immediate  help  for  com- 
munities forced  to  live  In  a 
“no  man's  land”  surrounded 
by  mines. 

The  princess  used  her  key- 
note address  to  an  anti-mine 
seminar  in  London  to  argue 
that  a global  ban  would  pro- 
vide little  comfort  in  the 
areas  where  an  estimated  iio 
million  mines  are  already 
planted  worldwide  and  where 
somebody  Is  killed  or  maimcH 
every  20  minutes. 

She  asked- delegates:  “How 
can  countries  which  manu- 
facture and  trade  in  these 
weapons  square  their  con- 
science with  such  human 
devastation?*’ 

The  princess- told  delegates 
to  the  conference,  organised 
by  the  Mines  Advisory 
Group,  the  world  was  “too  lit- 
tle aware  of  the  waste  of  life, 
limbs  and  land  that  anti-per- 1 
sonnel  landmines  are  causing 
among  some  of  the  poorest 
people  in  the  world”. 

Last  month,  Robin  Cook, 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  de- 
clared a ban  an  any  British 
trade  in  landmine  a morato- 
rium in  their  operational  use 
in  the  UK  armed  forces,  and 
the  destruction  of  British 
stocks  by  2005. 

Britain  is  also  joining  the 
Ottawa  Process,  an  interna- 
tional initiative  by  50  nations 
to  secure  a global  ban  on  land- 
mines by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Diana  welcomed  the  pro- 
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BRITAIN  7 

Phone  tap  rise 
after  end  of 
IRA  ceasefire 


grass  towards  a global  ban 
since  her  visit  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  January  to  Angola, 
where  there  are  an  estimated 
15  million  mines  and  a third 
of  the  population  has  been 
maimed  by  them.  But  she  in- 
sisted greater  resources 
should  be  targeted  at  remov- 
ing mines. 

“Even  if  the  world 
tomorrow  to  ban  these 
weapons,  this  terrible  legacy 
of  mines  already  In  the  earth 
would  continue  to  plague  the 
poor  nations  of  the  globe  . . . 
for  this  generation  in  much  of 
the  developing  world,  there 
will  be  no  relief,  no  relax- 
ation.” 

- She  continued:  "Should  we 
not  do  more  to  quicken  the  de- 
miners'  work,  to  help  the  in- 
jured back  to  some  sort  of  life, 
to  further  our  own  contribu- 
tion to  aid  and  development?  I 
would  like  to  see  more  done 
for  those  living  In  this  no 
man’s  land  which  lies  be- 
tween tiie  wrongs  of  yester-  The  Princess  of  Wales  leaves  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  after  her  plea  for  action 
day  and  the  urgent  needs  of 
today.” 

According  to  the  Mines  Ad- 
visory Group,  the  perception 
that  landmines  present  an  in- 
surmountable humanitarian 
obstacle  is  false.  R claim*;  the 
only  barrier  to  “breaking  the 
grip”  mines  hold  over  af- 
fected communities  Is  the 
availability  of  fends  fbr  de- 
mining  projects. 

Diana's  comments  were 
welcomed  by  Martin  Bell,  MP 
for  Tatton,  who  attacked  land- 
mine  use  in  his  maiden 
Speech  to  the  Commons,  ‘It  is 
going  to  be  very  effective  to 
have  such  a high  profile  sup- 
porter for  the  cause.  I am  de- 
lighted she  did  what  she  did.” 
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Richard  Nortorv-Taytor 

Ministers  authorised 
a record  number  of 
telephone  taps  last 
year,  according  to  an  official 
report  published  yesterday. 

Michael  Howard,  then  home 
secretary,  approved  1.073  taps 
— same  covering  more  than 
one  telephone  number  — at 
the  request  or  the  security  and 
intelligence  services,  and  Cus- 
toms and  Excise.  Michael  For- 
syth. then  Scottish  secretary, 
approved  228. 

Lord  Nolan,  the  intercep- 
tion of  communications  com- 
missioner, said  in  his  annual 
report  that  the  significant  in- 
crease was  the  result  of  the 
collapse  or  the  IRA  ceasefire 
and  of  police  forces  becoming 
“more  familiar"  with  the  po- 
tential of  taps  to  prevent  and 
detect  serious  crime. 

However,  he  did  not  dis- 
close the  number  of  taps  ap- 
proved by  Malcolm  Rifkind. 
then  foreign  secretary,  or 
those  authorised  by  Sir  Pat- : 
rick  Mayhew,  the  then  North- 
ern Ireland  secretary.  ' 

Three  reports  were  pub- 


lished yesterday  — one  by 
Lord  Nolan,  responsible  spe- 
cifically for  tapping  tele- 
phones and  other  communi- 
cations. and  two  by  Lord 
Justice  Sluart-Smith.  the 
commissioner  who  monitors 
general  complaints  against 
GCHQ,  NOG  ruid  MIS. 

They  say  that  in  a small 
number  of  cases,  the  wrong 
person  was  targeted  or  war- 
rants were  wrongly  dated, 
and  that  mistakes  were  made 
by  telephone  companies.  But 
they  confirm  that  not  one 
complaint  from  members  of 
the  public  has  been  upheld. 

The  tribunals  are  limited  to 
receiving  complaints  from 
j members  of  the  public.  Lord 
Justice  Stuart-Smith  made  it 
clear  yesterday  that  he  be- 
lieved their  powers  should  be 
increased  so  they  can  hear 
complaints  about  vetting  and 
unfair  dismissal  from  the 
staff  of  M15,  MIG  and  GCHQ. 

Lord  Nolan  said  that  Mr 
Howard  and  Mr  Forsyth  ap- 
proved a combined  total  of 
1.301  taps  last  year,  against 
1,047  in  1995.  He  also  disclosed 
that  last  year  Mr  Howard 
authorised  69  mail  intercepts. 


Hague  protest 
over  ‘dirty 
tricks’  attack 


Michael  White  on 

personal  smears 
over  competence 
of  Tory  frontrunner 

U M MTLLIAM  Hague  is  be- 
UU  coming  the  victim  of 
W W dirty  tricks  and  per- 
sonal attacks  as  rival  cam- 
paign teams  struggle  to  pre- 
vent the  new  frontrunner 
from  winning  the  Tory  lead- 
ership in  a week's  time,  allies 
of  the  former  Welsh  secretary 
protested  last  night 
MPs  trying  to  block  the  suc- 
cession are  accusing  him  of 
having  “no  balls  and  no 
brains,”  have  been  reviving 
unsubstantiated  sexual  gossip 
and  even  accused  his  cam- 
paign team  of  being  domi- 
nated by  political  light- 
weights and  “bounders.” 

"It's  a sign  of  panic,”  said 
an  ex-minister  who  com- . 
plained  of  being  canvassed  by 
rivals  asking  “what’s  a chap  ' 
tike  you  doing  supporting 
someone  like  Hague?"  before 
denouncing  his  failings. 

His  reported  defence  of  gay 
marriages  last  weekend  — 
“when  they're  not  causing 
any  harm  to  other  people, 
why  should  we  object?”  — is 
being  cited  as  bizzare  for  a po- 
tential Conservative  leader. 

There  is  same  justice  in  the 
complaints,  though  John  Red- 
wood Is  routinely  accused  of 
being  surrounded  by  “head- 
bangers  — some  with  a Mose- 
leyite  streak"  — and  Kenneth 
Clarke  faces  charges  that  he 
is  “too  lazy”  to  become  Tory 
leader,  despite  having  been  a 
minister  for  18  years  without 
a break.  Mr  Hague's  team  is 
saying  that  the  36-year-old 
frontrunner,  20  years  younger 
than  Mr  Clarice,  expects  the 
ex-chancellor  to  win  Tues- 
day's second  round,  with, 
extra  votes  from  the  LiUey, 
Howard  and  Redwood  camps. 

But  they  are  confident  that, 
once  Mr  Redwood  has  been 
eliminated,  they  will  win  the 
final  ballot  on  a unity  ticket 
two  days  later. 

On  a day  when  Mr  Hague 
shifted  his  position  to  a more 

Euro-sceptic  stance  towards 
the  proposed  EU  single  cur- 
rency — ruling  out  trading 
the  pound  for  the  Euro. as 
leader  — Mr  Clarke  wrote  to 
all  164  Tory  MPs  warning 
them  against  closing  down 


policy  options  before  the  new 
leadership  has  had  time'  to 1 
review  organisation  and  pol- 
icy thoroughly. 

“There  is  no  point  In  set- 
ting in  train  any  review  of 
policy  if  the  leader  sets  down 
its  conclusions  on  vital  ques- 
tions, including  Europe,  be- 
fore the  process  even  begins,” 
he  said. 

“We  unite  the  party  if  we 
select  a leader  who  will  begin 
the  process  on  an  inclusive 
basis. 

“We  divide  the  party  if  we 
regard  the  leadership  election 
as  deciding  key  issues  before 
the  process  has  even  started." 

At  stake  are  the  47  votes  of 
Peter  Lllley  and  Michael 
Howard,  who  quit  after  round 
one  to  back  Mr  Hague  as  the 
“stop  Clarice”  candidate,  de- 
spite Mr  Howard's  prompting 
to  Mr  Lllley  to  fight  on.  But, 
as  Tory  MPs  consult  their 
local  activists  this  weekend, 
some  unlikely  cross- voting  is 

underway. 

Ann  Wlddecombe  and 
David  Davis,  one  pro-Lilley, 
one  a Howard  backer,  both 


What's  achap 
like  you  doing 
backing  someone 
like  Hague?’ 

Euro-sceptics,  are  now  back- 
ing Mr  Clarke.  Gillian  Shep- 
hard, another  Lilley  cam- 
paigner, yesterday  denied 
reports  that  she  had  opted  for 
Mr  Clarke. 

She  has  yet  to  decide,  she 
Aflid.  But  she  is  believed  to 
think  Mr  Hague  lacks'  the 
weight. 

Mr  Hague  believes  he  Is  the 
unifying  option,  Mr  Redwood 
believes  he  can  inspire  the 
party  on  sound  Tory  ' princi- 
ples, offering  both  Mr 
Clarke's  strong  character  and 
a stronger  version  of  “Hague 
the  Vague's”  rightwing 
credentials. 

On  Radio  4’s  Today  pro- 
gramme, Mr  Hague  was  asked 
to  confirm  that  he  would  not 
take  Britain  into  the  single 
currency. 

He  said:  “That  would  be  the 
policy  on  which  I would  fight 
the  next  general  election. 

“It's  absolutely  dear.”  But 
he  refused  to  rule  it  out  fbr 
ever. 


O Running  opera  houses 

according  to  market  forces  is 

the  quickest  way  to  artistic 

bankruptcy^  and  a sure  recipe 
for  more  upheavals  to  come. 

Andrew  Clements  • . . 
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We  know  this 


might  sound  a little 
unusual  but 
we’d  like  you  to 
think  less  of  us. 
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8 WORLD  NEWS 


Refugees  under  attack 


Italy ‘death 

trap’  for 

immigrants 


John  Hamper  In  Rome 


IMMIGRANTS  in  Italy  are 
being  murdered  at  the 
rate  of  almost  one  every 
three  days,  a government 
minister  has  said.  Figures 
compiled  separately  by  uni- 
versity reseachers  suggest 
that  about  two-thirds  die  in 
racial  attacks. 

Statistics  from  these  two 
sources  are  the  latest  indica- 
tion that  Italian  society  may 
not  be  — as  most  Italians  be- 
lieve — less  racist  than  others 
in  the  developed  world. 

Speaking  at  the  presenta- 
tion this  week  of  academic 
research  into  violent  deaths 
of  immigrants,  the  interior 
minister,  Giorgio  Napolitano, 
revealed  that  his  depart- 
ment's own  figures  were 
higher  than  those  in  the  uni- 
versity study.  He  said  they 
showed  ill  foreigners  from 
outside  the  European  Union 
had  died  last  year  as  the 
result  or  attacks. 

Prominent  among  Italy's 
varied  immigrant  population 
are  Its  Filipino,  Ethiopian 
and  Dominican  daily  helps, 
its  Albanian  squeegee  mer- 
chants, North  African  farm 
workers  and  Sri  Lankan 
street  vendors. 

Mr  Napolitano  said  native 
Italians  tended  to  think  of  im- 
migrants “solely  as  perpetra- 
tors of  crime  and  violence  and 
not  as  victims''. 

But  a study  commissioned 
by  the  Italian  Green  Party 
and  carried  out  at  the  main 
university  In  Rome,  La  Sa- 
pienza.  found  the  opposite  to 
be  true.  Researchers  moni- 
tored 20  national  and  regional 
newspapers  to  find  out  how 
many  attacks  on  immigrants 
had  been  reported  last  year. 

The  result  was  a total  of 374, 
of  which  68  led  to  at  least  one 
death.  Some  attacks  were  not 
solely  racially  motivated,  but 
sex  attacks  and  violent  rob- 
beries together  accounted  for 
less  than  a third  of  the  total. 
The  highest  number  of  im- 


I migrants  had  been  assaulted 
in  Rome,  where  the  most  fre- 
quent form  of  attack  was  by  a 
group  against  a lone  male. 

None  of  this  squares  with 
the  Italians’  image  of  them- 
selves as  “xenophfles",  rather 
than  xenophobes.  Precise  com- 
parison with  Other  fynrntT-jjif;  J3 

difficult  because  of  uncertainty  j 
about  the  size  of  Italy’s  immi-  ! 
grant  population. 

The  Interior  ministry  said  ! 
yesterday  that  the  number  of 
legal  residents  of  Italy  bom 
outside  the  EU  had  climbed  to 

943.000  by  the  end  of  last  year 
r—  about  1.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  But  many 
recent  immigrants  to  Italy 
from  Third  World  countries 
have  entered  clandestinely. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of 
illegal  residents  range  from 

150.000  to  a mm  inn  Mr  Napo- 
litano said  that  steps  taken  by 
the  incoming  centre-left  gov- 
ernment last  year  had  led  to 
the  legalisation  of  the  status 
of  240,000  foreigners. 

Although  Albanians  caught 
entering  Italy  illegally  are 
commonly  repatriated,  others 
are  expelled  only  on  paper. 
The  tolerant  attitude  of 
successive  Italian  administra- 
tions has  caused  friction  with 
EU  partners  at  a tim«  when 
the  Union  is  striving  to  se- 
cure its  frontiers. 

But  there  is  a growing  feel- 
ing among  Italian  policy-mak- 
ers of  the  left  and  centre  that 
a “blind  eye"  approach  could 
help  the  country  tackle  one  of 
its  most  serious,  long-term 
problems.  Italy  has  the 
world’s  lowest  birth  rate  and 
one  of  the  world’s  most  gener- 
ous pensions  systems. 

It-  thus  faces  the  challenge 
of  how  to  pay  for  rapidly 
growing  numbers  of  elderly 
Italians  out  of  the  contribu- 
tions from  a working  popula- 
tion which  looks  set  to 
dwindle  rapidly.  The  theory 
is  that  a sizeable  population 
of  immigrants,  with  a higher 
average  birth-rate,  could  help 
to  make  good  the  expected 
shortfall. 


Italian  troops  guard  theentrance  to  the  Albanian  port  ofDurres  after  a boat  flull  of  Albanians  trying  to  reach  Italy was  forced  back  by  the  Italian  coastguard  photogbaphtHEKTorbubiw 


EU  assault  on  asylum  shocks  human  rights  groups 
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Richard  Norton-Taylor 


Jk  LITTLE -NOTICED 
/A  European  Union  pro- 
/ Vposal  to  abolish  the 
right  of  asylnm  within 
member  states  has  pro- 
voked a storm  of  opposition 
from  human  rights  groups, 
including  officials  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees. 


They  say  the  proposal,  on 
the  agenda  of  next  week’s 
EU  summit  in  Amsterdam, 
threatens  long-established 
international  conventions, 
and  they  say  it  will  encour- 
age other  regional  groups 
that  pay  little  attention  to 
civil  liberties  to  outlaw  the 
right  to  political  asylum. 

Critics  of  the  proposal  are 
alarmed  at  how  little  atten- 
tion it  has  received.  It  is 


being  pushed  in  particular 
by  Spain,  concerned  about 
how  alleged  terrorists  from 
the  Basque  separatist 
group,  ETA  have  tried  to 
seek  refuge  elsewhere  in 
the  EU.  At  the  EU  summit 
in  Dublin  last  year,  Spain 
urged  its  partners  'to  es- 
tablish it  as  a clear  princi- 
ple that  no  citizen  of  a 
member  stale  of  the  Union 
may  apply  for  asylum  in 


another  member  state. . .**. 

The  1951  UN  Convention 
on  Refugees,  backed  by  a 
1967 Protocol,  enshrines  the 
universal  right  of  asylum  in 
international  law.  “EU 
states  are  rewriting  the  UN 
Convention,”  Nick  Hard- 
wick, chief  executive  of  the 
Refhgee  Council,  said.  “It  is 
not  for  them  to  pick  and 
choose. . . the  Convention 
win  be  in  rains.’* 


A spokesman  for  the 
UNHCR  said:  “If  the  EU 
goes  ahead,  it  will  give  a 
green  light  to  other  organi- 
sations." and  referred  as  an 
example  to  ASEAN,  the 
group  of  south-east  Asian 
nations. 

The  EU  argues  that  there 
Is  no  threat  to  refugees 
since  all  its  member  states 
are  frilly-fledged  democra- 
cies which  defend  civil  lib- 


erties. But  critics  say  that 
situations  change  and  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  human 
rights  will  continue  to  be 
protected  in  frituie,  partic- 
ularly if  the  EU  is  expanded 
to  include  more  fragile 
democracies. 

Spain  has  protested  to 
Kofi  Annan,  the  UN  secre- 
tary-general, about  the 
UNHCR’s  objection  to  the 
proposaL 
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Planned  EU  treaty  envisages  ambitious  change 


News  in  brief 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 


Santer  confident  French  will  reach  agreement  with  Germany 


THE  158-page  draft  text  of 
a new  European  Union 
treaty  — which  goes  be- 
fore the  heads  of  government 
summit  in  Amsterdam  on 
Monday  — aims  for  changes 
in  the  EXTs  decision-making 
institutions  that  go  much  fur- 
ther than  Britain’s  former 
Conservative  government 
envisaged. 

But  if  agreed  at  next  week’s 
Amsterdam  summit,  this 
treaty  is  itself  likely  to  be 
succeeded  by  more  ambitious 
steps  towards  closer  political 
union  in  four  or  five  years, 
when  the  first  new  members 
are  expected  to  join  an 
enlarged  union. 

In  the  Intense  bargaining 
which  tan  be  expected  at 
Amsterdam,  some  of  the  pro- 
posed reforms  may  be 
watered  down  to  allow  all  the 
EU  leaders  to  emerge  as  polit- 
ically victorious. 

Britain  and  Ireland  are  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  operate 
their  own  national  border  and 
immigration  controls.  But.  in 
return,  the  British  government 
is  asked  to  accept  the  transfer 
of  responsibility  to  the  EU  for 
running  a 13-nation  border-  j 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


AFTER  meeting  the  Euro- 
pean Union  Commission 


AVpean  Union  Commission 
president,  Jacques  Santer, 
in  Paris  yesterday,  the 
French  Socialist  prime  min- 
ister, Lionel  Jospin,  said  he 
was  confident  .of  an  agree- 
ment today  on  key  EU 
issues  when  he  and  Presi- 
dent Jacques  Chirac  meet 
the  German  Chancellor, 
Helmut  KohL  in  Poitiers. 


In  turn,  Mr  Santer  said 
he  believed  Mr  Jospin's  de- 
mand for  a social  content  to 
be  included  in  the  single 
currency  debate  at  next 
week's  Amsterdam  summit 
could  be  met.  But  final, 
resolution  of  wbat  could 
have  developed  into  a crisis 
will  depend  on  whether  Mr 
Kohl  and  Mr  Jospin  can 
agree  a formula  on  Job  cre- 
ation and  investment 
Mr  Chirac  has  encouraged 
the  Socialist  prime  minis- 


ter’s campaign  for  an  em- 
ployment chapter  in  the 
context  of  EMU  but  is  anx- 
ious that  the  Paris-Bonn 
axis  should  not  be  damaged. 
However,  it  is  now  believed 
that  the  axis  could  be  rein- 1 
forced  at  Poitiers,  partly  be- 
cause of  Mr  Jospin’s  disap- 
pointment with  the  reaction 
of  Britain’s  Tony  Blair. 

After  the  French  left’s 
parliamentary  election  vic- 
tory last  week,  there  was 
talk  of  a possible  new  Paris- 


London  partnership,  bnt 
Mr  Blair  has  told  Mr 
Jospin's  aides  that  he  dis- 
trusts a government  with 
Communist  ministers. 

Socialist  officials  said 
they  believed  that,  on  ad- 
vice from  Mr  Chirac,  Mr 
Kohl  was  likely  to  accept 
compromises  to  ensure 
both  the  1999  single  cur- 
rency deadline  and  a con- 
tinued good  working 
relationship  with  France 
on  other  European  matters. 


free  “area  of  freedom,  security 
and  Justice". 

The  final  treaty  agreement 
will  almost  certainly  mean 
that  the  EU  institutions  — the 
Commission,  the  European 
Parliament  and  the  European 
Court  of  Justice  — play  a big- 
ger role  in  issues  such  as 
immigration  and  asylum. 

Paradoxically,  Tony  Blair’s 
main  concern  3S  he  prepares 
for  the  summit  will  be  less  to 
ensure  Britain's  right  to  its 
own  frontier  controls,  than  to 
anchor  firmly  its  right  to  take 
part  in  other  aspects  of  EU 
policymaking. 


The  proposed  treaty  tries  to 
meet  this  concern  by  expli- 
citly providing  for  Britain  to 
“opt  in"  to  all  aspects  of 
policymaking  in  this  area. 

For  the  first  five  years  pf  a 
new  treaty,  all  decisions  on  im- 
migration and  asylum  would 
be  taken  unanimously.  But 
after  that,  it  would  be  open  to 
EU  governments  to  decide  on  a 
switch  to  majority  voting. 

The  proposed  extension  of 
majority  voting  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  is  justified  in 
order  to  prevent  an  expand- 
ing EU  from  decision-making 
paralysis.  But  this  will  not 


worry  the  British  govern- 
I ment  Indeed,  on  some  issues 
— such  as  the  fight  against  \ 
fraud,  industrial  and  research  , 
policy — Britain  is  In  the  van- : 
guard  of  those  seeking  major- 
ity voting. 

The  draft  treaty  envisages 
the  national  veto  remaining 
in  particularly  sensitive 
areas  such  as  tax  policy,  ques- 
tions of  foreign  and  security 
policy  and  future  changes  in 
the  EU  constitution. 

The  formal  adoption  in  the 
proposed  treaty  of  principles 
of  democracy,  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms 


reflects  the  preparations  now 
being  made  to  admit  the  new 
democracies  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe.  This  will 
remind  the  growing  queue  of 
applicants  that  they  risk  sus- 
pension, or  even  expulsion,  if 
they  revert  to 
authoritarianism. 

Although  the  draft  treaty 
stffl  Includes  the  eventual 
goal  of  common  defence,  Brit- 
ain — together  with  some  of 
the  formerly  neutral  EU 
states  — will  ensure  this 
remains  the  vaguest  of  aspira- 
tions. In  return,  the  British 
government  accepts  the  West- 


ern European  Union  — using 
Nato  military  hardware  — 
will  be  mare  active  in  leading 
future  peacekeeping  and 
other  security  missions  for 
the  EU.  Mr  Blair  will  oppose 
an  outright  merger  of  the  two 
bodies. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems 
which  has  faced  (he  Dutch 
prime  minister,  Wim  Kok,  In 
brokering  a final  treaty  agree- 
ment next  week  has  been  pro- 
posals for  reforming  the  vot- 
ing system  in  the  Council  of 
Ministers  to  give  more  politi- 
cal clout  to  bigger  countries. 

In  the  event,  the  Dutch 
have  proposed  deferring  any 
change  until  the  EU  expands 
from  15  to  20  members.- Radi- 
cal surgery  on  the  European 
Commission  would  be  de- 
layed until  enlargement  early 
in  the  next  decade. 

For  now,  all  countries 
would  keep  their  commis- 
sioner, with  Britain  and  the 
larger  countries  keeping  the 
right  to  have  two. 

However,  the  Commission 
president  would  in  future 
have  a bigger  say  in  selecting 
his  team  and  allocating  port- 
folios among  tham.. 


Brazzaville 
tru€e  holds 


the  report  confirms  his  belief 
that  the  station  is  “haemor- 
rhaging red  ink". — AP. 


Fighting  died  down  in  Congo 
Brazzaville  yesterday  as  a 
ceasefire  appeared  to  be  hold- 
ing after  a week  of  fierce 
dashes  between  forces  loyal 
to  the  president  and  a former 
Marxist  military  ruler. 

Only  occasional  shots  could 
be  heard  in  the  centre  of  Braz- 
zaville. wrecked  by  the  fight- 
ing between  President  Pascal 
Lissouba’s  troops  and  the  Co- 
bra militia  of  Denis  Sassou 
Nguesso. — Reuter. 


‘Mozart*  finds 

Music  history  professor  David 
J.  Buch  has  found  in  a Ham- 
burg library  portions  of  two 
little-known  Viennese  operas 
he  says  were  written  by  Mo- 
zart, The  New  York  Times 
reported  yesterday.  Mozart's 
contributions  were  to  The  Phi- 
losopher’s Stone  and  The  Be- 
neficent Dervish.  The  latter 
had  been  attributed  to  Eman- 
uel Schikaneder,  who  commis- 
sioned The  Magic  Flute.— AP. 


Crime  pays 

The  chief  prosecutor  in  Hon- 
duras has  accused  the  armed 
forces  of  aiding  13  fugitive  sol- 
diers, including  several  high- 
ranking  officers,  who  still 
receive  salaries  and  whose 
families  get  military  privi- 
leges. The  army  admits  It  con- 
tinues to  pay  up  to  £600  a 
month  to  the  fugitives.  — AP. 


Dalai  Lama  talks 

The  Dalai  T-nma  has  met  pri- 
vately with  gay  Buddhists  In 
San  Frans  isco  to  discuss  what 
some  say  are  his  controver- 
sial — and  sometimes  contra- 
dictory — views  on  homosex- 
uality. — AP. 


Criminal  record 


A euro  for  Um  people, 
P«g*l3 


Astronomic  cost 

Delays  in  the  construction  of 
an  international  space  station 
being  built  by  Russia  and  the 
United  States  have  resulted  In 
an  overspend  of  £178  million. 
Congressional  auditors  say.  US 
senator  Dale  Bumpers,  who , 
requested  the  analysts,  said 


A Malaysian  businessman 
and  his  wife  may  have  set  an 
unenviable  record  when  they 
sat  through  a marathon 
seven-hour  court  reading  of 
2,372  charges  for  alleged 
cheque  forgery  at  Sibu  ses- 
sions court  In  Malaysia's 
Sarawak  state  yesterday,  the 
New  Straits  Times 
reported.  — Reuter. 
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APRICOT  VS550 


499 


LAUNCH 
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WHAT  COULD  TOP  INTEL 

OF  THE  PENTIUM  233MHz? 


!»i  MkF'4" 
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THE  BUSINESS  SYSTEM  THAT  RUNS 


PERFECTION. 


The  Pentium  233MHz  has  landed,  Intel’s  fastest  Pentium  processor  to 

But  as  everybody  knows,  it  takes  mote  than  a fast  processor  to  make  a fast  PC. 

It  takes  a motherboard  developed  expressly  to  maximise  its  potential,  the  one  in 
the  Apricot  VS550,  designed,  developed  and  built  in  Mitsubishi's  state-of-the-art  facilities 
in  the  UK- 

Supported  by  a -complete  specification  that  won't  hamstring  its  performance:  32Mb 
of  RAM  as  standard,  64bit  ATI  graphics  with  2Mb  video  SAM,  512Kb  cache  and  a high 
performance  Quantum  hard  disk  drive. 

So  from  Day  One  of  the  new  processor  you  can  order  a PC  backed  not  only  by  one  of 
the  world's  largest  IT  corporations,  but  supported  by  our  own  nationwide  network  of 
accredited  resellers. 

At  a price  that  will  make  anyone  who  just  settled  for  anything  slower  weep- 

So  callus  right  how  for  details.  And  get  down  to  business  with  our  fastest  Pentium 
system  to  date.. 


Sf  Intel  233MHz  Pentium  Processor  with  MMX  technology 

Ef  32Mb  SAM  as  standard,' 5 12Kb  Pipeline  burst  L2  cache 

I2f  High  Performance  3.2Gb  Quantum  Tempest  HDD 

Ef  Integrated  64-bit  ATI  graphics  with  2Mb  Video  RAM 

Ef  DMI  management  features 

Ef  2 USB  Ports  - 

Bf  Windows  ’95  or  Windows  3.11 


CALL  NOW  FOR  AN  IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE 

Web  address:  http  v'/wwwiapricoLoo  .uk/ofiera'sp-ot&mhtm  e-mail  address:  hotline  @ apricotmeexrom 


0800  212  422 


Ef  3 Year  free  warranty 
•'  (1st  year  on-site) 

15"  colour  monitor 


A MITSUBISHI 
ELECTRIC 

APRICOT  PCs  & SERVERS 
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j|  ^ P^aS  ^ parents,  the  life  of  the  Oklahoma  City  bomber  hangs  in  the  balance,  writes  Martin  Walker 

Moment  of  truth  for  McVeigh  jury 


Timothy  McVeigh’s  parents  Bill  McVeigh  and  Mildred  Frazer,  and  sister  Jennifer  McVeigh  (left)  outside  the  court  in  Denver  photograph,  mkxael  green 


THE  prolonged  and 
tortuous  ritual  of  the 
American  way  of  ju- 
dicial death  closed  in 
on  Timothy  McVeigh 
yesterday.  The  jury  in  the 
Oklahoma  City  bombing  trial 
heard  the  closing  arguments 
from  lawyers  on  both  sides. 
Listened  to  the  judge's  final 
summing  up,  and  retired  to 
consider  whether  he  should 
die  by  lethal  injection  or  be 
incarcerated  for  lift. 

By  the  standards  of  the 


Texas  breaks 
death  record 

A MAN  convicted  of  kill- 
ing a couple  at  a lovers’ 
lane  during  a $15  (£9)  rob- 
bery has  become  the  2lst 
person  to  be  put  to  death  in 
Texas  this  year,  surpassing 
the  state’s  aminai  record 
set  in  1935. 

Earl  Behringer,  aged  33, 
was  executed  by  Injection  ! 
on  Wednesday  for  the  1986 
shooting  of  Daniel  Meyer, 
aged  22,  and  his  fiancee, 
Janet  Hancock,  who  was  21. 

They  were  parked  in  a 
remote  spot  near  Fort 
Worth  when  they  were  am- 
bushed, robbed  and  killed. 

Texas  leads  the  US  in  exe- 
cutions, accounting  for  more 
than  a third  of  all  executions 
since  the  death  penalty  was 
reintroduced  in  1976. — AP. 


trial,  it  was  a quiet  and  even 
dignified  day,  following  heart- 
rending theatrics  on  Wednes- 
day when  McVeigh's  parents 
showed  boyhood  snapshots  to 
the  jury  at  the  court  in  Den- 
ver and  pleaded  for  their 
son’s  life  after  his  conviction 
for  the  bombing  of  the  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Oklahoma 
City  in  April  1995.  in  which 
168  people  died. 

Whatever  the  jury’s  deci- 
sion In  this  federal  trial.  Okla- 
homa will  start  Its  own  mur- 
der trial  for  McVeigh  once  the 
trial  of  his  alleged  co-conspir- 
ator,  Terry  Nichols,  is  over. 

Oklahoma  ha«e  been  cme  of 
the  top  10  states  for  execu- 
tions since  the  United  States 
reintroduced  the  death  penal- 
ty in  1976.  It  has  124  prisoners 
on  death  row  and  executed 
three  last  year.  And  after  the 


federal  jury  in  Denver  found 
McVeigh  guilty  of  planting 
the  bomb,  his  hopes  erf1  acquit- 
tal in  HMflhnffl  flw*  ftlwifor 

“I  am  pleading  for  my  eon. 
He  is  a human  being,  just  as 
we  all  are,”  McVeigh’s 
mother.  Mildred  Fra2er,  told 
the  court  on  Wednesday.  Two 
jurors  burst  into  tears. 

Married  in  1965,  she  gave 
birth  to  the  convicted  bomber 
29  years  ago,  and  divorced  in 
1986.  She  lives  in  Florida,  and 
works  on  a bus  which  trans- 
ports handicapped  and  dis- 
turbed children. 

"I  still  to  fhte  day  cannot 
believe  that  he  could  have 
caused  this  devastation. 
There  are  too  many  un- 
answered questions  and  loose 
ends.  He  has  seen  human  loss 
I in  file  past  arid  it  hag  tom 
! him  apart,  "she  added. 

The  defence  frad  relied  on 
McVeigh’s  parents;  the  testi- 
mony of  his  US  Army  friends 
that  he  had  been  “a  soldier’s 
soldier”  in  the  Gulf  war;  and 
the  claim  that  be  had  been 
devastated  by  the  deaths  of  80  I 
members  of  the  Branch  Davt- 
dian  religious  cult  in  Waco, 
Texas,  two  years  to  the  day 
before  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing. 

The  prosecution,  in  its  final 
appeal  to  the  jury  that 
McVeigh  ahnniri  die.  read 
aloud  from  a letter  that 
MicVeigh  had  sent  to  the 
newspaper  in  his  home  town, 
the  Union  Sun  and  Journal, 
in  1992,  the  year  before  the 
conflagration  in  Waco. 

Ts  a civil  war  imminent? 
Do  we  have  to  shed  blood  to 
reform  the  current  system?  I 
hope  It  doesn't  come  to  that! 
But  it  might,"  McVeigh  had 
written,  calling  for  a new 
American  revolution  against 
excessive  state  power  to  echo 
the  uprising  against  British 
rule  in  1776. 

“We  have  no  proverbial  tea 
to  dump.”  McVeigh's  letter 
went  on.  in  a reference  to  the 
Boston  tea  party,  when  rebel- 
lious colonists  dumped  crates 
of  tea  into  Boston  harbour  in 
protest  against  British  taxes. 

Earlier  in  the  penalty  hear- 
ing to  decide  McVeigh’s  fate 
— which  under  federal  law  is 
a.  separate  trial  after  a guilty 
verdict  in  a case  that  could 
carry  the  death  penalty — the 
prosecution  had  presented 
testimony  from  some  of  the 
8S0  who  were  injured  in  the 


bombing,  and  from  relatives 
of  the  dead. 

“I  really  feel  for  Mr  and 
Mrs  McVeigh-  They  are  plead- 
ing fix*  their  child’s  life,”  said 
Marsha  Knight,  who  lost  her 
only  daughter  in  the  blast.  "I 
would  have  liked  to  have  that 
opportunity  to  plead  for  my 
child.” 

Tnataad  of  reviving  the  de- 


bate about  the  death  penalty 
itself  — which  is  consistently 
supported  by  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  Americans  in 
opinion  polls  — the  latest 
phase  of  the  McVeigh  trial 
has  provoked  widespread  dis- 
cussion of  the  emotional  tac- 
tics used  by  both  prosecution 
and  defence. 

Legal  experts,  led  by  Laur- 


ence Tribe,  a professor  of  con- 
stitutional law,  have  ques- 
tioned Judge  Richard 
Matsch’s  decision  to  exclude 
as  too  inflammatory  the  pros- 
ecution's attempt  to  present 
to  the  jury  poems,  wedding 
photos  and  a nine-year-old 
witness  who  lost  his  mother 
in  the  bombing. 

'Timothy  McVeigh  could 


be  your  son.  could  be  your 
brother,  could  be  your  grand- 
son,” his  lawyer  Richard 
Burr  told  the  jury.  The  key 
prosecution  witness, 
McVeigh's  old  army  friend 
Michael  Fortier,  said  “If  you 
don't  consider  what  happened 
in  Oklahoma.  Tim  was  a good 
person.” 

But  the  jury  has  been  con- 


sumed by  what  happened  in 
Oklahoma,  and  by  the  stll 
mysterious  figure  of 
McVeigh,  who  never  spoke  on 
his  own  behalf.  He  is  now 
poised,  if  ravings  on  the  Inter- 
net are  to  be  taken  seriously, 
to  become  a martyr  of  the  ex- 
treme right  militia  move- 
ment, dead  or  — however 
temporarily  — alive. 


Paper 

shuns 

CIA 

story 


Christopher  Reed 
In  Los  Angeles 


THE  California  news- 
paper that  ran  a series 
linking  the  CIA  to  co- 
caine sales  in  America's 
inner  cities  is  now  in  foil 

retreat  from  the  topic. 

After  a hand-wringing 
column  last  month  apologis- 
ing for  “shortcomings’'  in  the 
series,  the  executive  editor  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
Jerry  Ceppos.  banned  repor- 
ter Gary  Webb  from  writing  a 
follow-up  story.  Mr  Ceppos  is 
now  banishing  Mr  Webb  to  an 
unimportant  suburban 
bureau  150  miles  away  from 
his  office  in  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia’s capital. 

The  reporter  has  appealed 
to  his  union.  Mr  Webb  said: 
“You  can't  transfer  anyone 
without  their  consent  or  for 
punitive  reasons.  There  will 
be  arbitration  but  it  takes 
months.  Tm  now  looking  for  a 
new  job." 

The  Dark  Alliance  series 
published  last  summer 
charged  the  CIA  with  fuelling 
the  1980s  crack  cocaine  epi- 
demic that  spread  from  Los 
Angeles  across  the  United 
States’  big  cities. 

Mr  Webb's  series  of  articles 
alleged  that  a San  Francisco 
Bay  area  drug  ring  sold  co- 
caine in  Los  Angeles  in  the 
1980s.  then  funnelled  profits 
to  CIA-backed  Nicaraguan 
contra  rebels  for  the  better 
part  of  a decade. 

The  New  York  Times,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post,  wrote 
lengthy  articles  criticising 
the  series  as  inaccurate  — but 
never  nailed  the  central  the- 
sis. Mr  Wehb  continued  to  de- 
fend bis  allegations. 

Since  the  controversy  he 
has  visited  Central  America 
three  times  to  prepare  a new 
series  for  which,  he  says,  he 
found  "more  evidence  to 
show  we  were  right  — more 
right  than  we  even  knew  — 
but  the  paper  won’t  print  1L” 
The  Mercury  News  office 
declined  to  answer  inquiries 
about  the  matter. 

Inquiries  launched  by  the 
US  senate  and  the  CLA  itself 
have  produced  little.  All  pre- 
vious attempts  to  fully  expose 
the  ClA-drugs  connection 
have  failed,  partly  because  of 
US  press  timidity. 
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MINOLTA 


A watertight  case  for  the  Vectis  25. 


OB  Few  cameras  can  stand  up  to  a sudden 
downpour  or  cake  kindly  to  a poolside  splashing. 

The  Vectis  25  will,  however.  It  resists  water 
like  a duck’s  back,  so  you  can  take  it  with  you  to 
places  few  cameras  have  dared  to  go  before. 

And  you  won’t  feel  weighed  down  carrying 
it  there  cither. 

Being  little  bigger  than  an  audio  cassette,  it 
■•an  easily  be  slipped  straight  into  your  pocket  or 
your  handbag. 

And  when  you’re. ready  to  take  a picture 
you  will  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  new 
Advanced  Kioto  System  to  make  life  simple..  _ 

jSt,  Real  mind  blowing  technology. 

Remember  when  it  took  an  age  just  to  load 
a film?  Well,  with  die  Vectis  25,  it  /KA 

ukes  just  seconds.  0ni(I  Dn  lii 

ES  You  simply  open  the  Vi  L/ 
film  chamber,  drop  in  the  film,  and 
you’re  all  set  to  start  shooting.  You’re  even  given 
a choice  of  three  photo  formats,  so  you  can  pick 
the  one  that  best  suits  the  subject  you  see  in 
your  viewfinder. 

Nothing  could  be  more  straightforward, 
nor  more  rewarding- 

Espedafiy  as  Minolta’s  exclusive  4-clcment, 


Wl 


4 group  lens  design,  with  4 aspheric  lens 
surfaces,  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
^fyectis  25.  Offering  you  2.5x  zoom  ratio.  Exactly 
what  you  need  to  get  great  results. 

In  feet,  with  the  Vectis  25 
you’ll  never  have  to  keep  your 
fingers  crossed,  ever. 

This  new  technology 
virtually  guarantees  it. 

Getting  in  the  right 
mode  for  the  shot. 

No  matter  what  you’re 
shooting  you  can  set  the 
camera  so  that  you’re  sure  to 
get  it  right  every  time. 

. In  Auto  Mode  all  the 
camera  functions  operate 
automatically.  So  whether 
you're  taking  a landscape  or  a 
close-up  -this  will  take  total 
care  of  the  technical  side. 

You  simply  concentrate 
on  the  composition. 

But  should  you  prefer  to 
be  more  creative,  'with  the 


to  50mm 


[£]  Set  it  to  ‘Close- Up’  and  you  can  be  in 
as  dose  as  40cm  to  your  subject.  Deride  on 
Night  Portrait  Mode  and  you're  able  to  make 
the  very  most  of  brighr  background  highlights. 

m And  if  you  switch  to 
Landscape  Mode  you’re  able 
to  take  sharper  landscape  and 
night  scene  photographs. 

si  Then  there’s  the  built 
in  auto-flash  which  also 
offers  you  a choice  of  modes: 
‘Fill-in  Flash’,  Flash  Cancel 
and  Red-Eye  Reduction. 

Exactly  the  right  specs 
for  glasses. 

The  Vectis  25  has  a feature 
especially  helpful  for  those 
who  wear  glasses. 

Called  the  Long  Ere 
Relief  Viewfinder  it  makes 
viewing  and  framing  more 
easy  and  comfortable.  The 
entire  subject  image  can  be 
seen  in  the  viewfinder,  even 
with  the  camera  held  up 


to  75mm  Zoom 

Vectis  25  you  can  select  precisely  the  right  to  an  inch  away  from  your  eye. 
programme  to  suit  the  subject. 

leHl  La  Portrait  Mode  the  lens  automatically 
200ms  to  give  you  “waist  up’  framing. 


And,  we  should  add,  there  are  a couple 
of  advantages  you  enjoy  after  you  ve  taken 
your  pictures. 


The  Vecti*  2fi  i s one  of  a range  of  12  Advanced  Photo  System  cameras  from  .669.99  to  £499.99. 

Minolta  (UK)  Limited,  Precedent  Drive,  Rookdey,  Milton  Keynes,  MKI3  8HF. 


Vectis  10 


Vectis  20 


When  you  get  your  pictures  back  you  will 
receive  an  Index  Print;  a sheet  containing 
positives  of  all  the  pictures  on  your  roll.  So  you 
arc  able  to  see  every  picture  you  took 
dearly  on  one  print. 

R9  The  Vectis  25  also  offers  a 
totally  new  dimension  to  your 
picture-taking.  Called  Select  Title 
Backprinting,  it  enables  you  to 
record  on  the  back  of  your  picture 
any  one  of  thirty  pre-set  messages, 
for  example  ‘Happy  Birthday’. 

And  what's  more,  you  can  do  it 
in  any  one  of  twelve  languages. 

B It  will  even  record  for  you 
the  exact  time  and  date  your  pictures 
were  taken. 

What  more  could  one  possibly  Vectis  40 
ask  of  a camera,  except  possibly  its  price?  And 
that,  amazingly,  is  just  £199.99. 


Only  from  the  mind  of  Minolta. 
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Hong  Kong 
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Taipei 
snubs 
US  call 
to  halt 
army 

moves 
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Andrew  Higgins 


Britons  plough  Hungary’s 
natural  heritage  under 


British  farmers  are  under  attack  at  home  for  cultivation  methods  which  drive  away 
birdlife.  in  Biharkeresztesin,  east  Hungary,  Nick  Thorpe  found  them  being  accused 
of  the  same  thing.  Their  intensive  farming  is  robbing  the  great  bustard  of  its  habitat 


THE  nondescript 

grasslands  near 
Biharkeresztesin  in 
eastern  Hungary 
have  become  one  of  the  last 
battlegrounds  in  Europe 
for  the  great  bustard. 

And  the  latest  threat  in 
Hungary  is  coining  from 
British  farmers  — share- 
holders in  a company  called 
Bibar-95  — who  have  al- 
ready ploughed  or  planted 
500  hectares,  about  a third  j 
of  the  core  mating  and  nest- 
ing area  for  the  bastard 
within  their  property. 

Now  extinct  in  Britain,  j 
the  great  bustard  is  a large,  | 
mainly  terrestrial  bird 
related  to  the  crane  and  in- 
habits grassland  and  scrub  I 
in  Europe  and  parts  of 
Asia. 

*Tm  afraid  that  what  this 
company  is  doing  here  rep- 
resents the  future  for 
nature  in  Hungary,”  says 
Sza  boles  Nagy,  of  Birdlife 
Hungary,  which  has  been 
trying  to  save  Hungary’s 
last  thousand  or  so  great 
bustards  since  1989.  “A 
rich  company  can  buy  at  a 
very  low  price  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Hungary,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  the 
local  ecology.  And  without 
that  knowledge  they  can 
very  easily  destroy  this  nat- 
ural heritage.” 

Under  communism  state 
farms  and  co-operatives 
across  central  and  eastern 
Europe  farmed  good  land 
intensively.  But  land 
regarded  as  “marginal”  — 
in  this  case  the  grassland  of 
the  Great  Hungarian  Plain, 
an  extension  of  the  Russian 


TAIWAN  yesterday 

rebuffed  a request  from 
the  United  States  that  it 
cancel  war  games  scheduled 
for  the  eve  of  Hong  Kong’s 
return  to  Chinese  rule.  The 
clear  signal  Is  that,  unlike 
Britain's  last  big  colony,  the 
island  has  the  military  means 
and  will  to  resist  reunifica- 
tion on  terms  set  by  Beijing. 

The  return  of  Hong  Kong  to 
Chinese  rule  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  Portugal's  retreat 
from  Macao  in  1999  leaves 
Taiwan  as  the  last  prize  in 
what  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party  describes  as  its  “sacred 
mission"  to  reclaim  territory 
lost  in  the  19th  century. 

Taiwan  refused  to  call  off  a 
military  manoeuvre  planned 
for  June  23-24  and  due  to  fea- 
ture io  American  F-16s  and 
French-made  Mirage  2000s, 
the  first  of  some  300  advanced 
warplanes  ordered. 

“It  sends  a message  to : 
China  and  to  the  United 
States  that  Taiwan  is  a sover- 
eign government  that  it  is  a 
military  power  and  that  it  is 
completely  different  from 
Hong  Kong,”  said  Andrew 
Yang,  director  of  the  Chinese 
Council  of  Advanced  Policy 
Studies  in  Taipei.  “It  tells 
China  that  Taiwan  is  not 
happy  with  its  offer  of  one 
country,  two  systems.” 

This  formula,  under  which 
Hong  Kong  will  be  reabsorbed 
into  China,  was  first  devised 
to  lure  back  Taiwan  and  still 
forms  the  basis  of  Beijing's  at- 
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Chinese  People's  Liberation  Army  soldiers  rehearse  for  an  artistic  performance  to  be 
held  during  celebrations  for  the  return  of  Hong  Kong  to  China  photograph:  will  burgees 


tempts  to  take  back  foe  prov- 
ince. Taiwan  was  annexed  by 
Japan  in  1895  and  has  been 
foe  seat  of  foe  Kuomintang. 
foe  losers  in  China's  civil 
war.  since  1949. 

The  countdown  to  Chinese 
rule  in  Hong  Kong  has  led  to  , 
fears  in  Washington  of  a new 
flare-up  in  relations  between 
Beijing  and  Taipei,  rival  capi- 
tals of  foe  Communist  Party 
and  foe  Kuomintang  (KMT)  or  | 
Nationalists.  Both  sides  are 
believed  to  have  scheduled 
military  exercises  in  foe  week 
before  foe  July  1 handover. 

There  has  been  no  real 


movement  in  a political  stale- 
mate that  readied  a crisis  last 
year  when  China  test-fired 
missiles  off  the  coast  of  Taiwan 
and  staged  multiple  military 
exercises  before  foe  island’s 
first  presidential  election. 

The  United  States  sent  two 
aircraft  carrier  battle  groups 
towards  Taiwan  to  deter  fur- 
ther moves  by  foe  People's 
liberation  Army. 

The  state  department's  new 
appeal  for  restraint  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  “This  is  a routine 
annual  exercise.  We  will  pro- 
ceed." a spokesman  in  Taipei 
said.  “This  is  not  a military 


competition  with  foe  Chinese 
Communists.” 

China  will  stage  military 
manoeuvres  at  foe  end  of  foe 
month  off  foe  coast  of  Fujian, 
a southern  province  feeing 
Taiwan.  Taiwan  sources  and 
Hong  Kong  reports  said. 

• Hong  Kong’s  police  chief, 
Eddie  Hui,  said  yesterday 
that  his  force  had  liaised  with 
China’s  security  forces  pro- 
tecting Chinese  leaders  dur- 
ing foe  handover,  but  that 
local  police  were  in  charge. 
Beijing  had  demanded  that 
foe  Chinese  army  enter  Hong 
Kong  before  foe  handover. 
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Intend  to  plough  op  89  per 
cent  of  the  restricted  fend 
In  1996.  The  remKtnl&g 
50  per  cent  win  be 
ploughed  up  in  1997”.- - 
The  letter  stated  thai, 
they  had  not  been  Informed 
about  the  restricted  status 


of  the  land  when. they 

bought  it,  they  wottH  not 

accept  any  restrictions 
now.  They  went  on  to  offer 
the  Park  Authority  the 
chance  to  buy  the  Land,  in- 
cluding a demand  for- ■com- 
pensation for  not  cropping 
it,  for  £850.000. 

In  January*  this  year,  as 
ploughing  or  the  grassland 
continued,  the  company 
was  fined  £54,000.  This  was 
reduced  by  half  on.  appeal. 

"It  is  not  our  intention  to 
cultivate  the  entire  area,” 
Nick  Yatemnn  Biggs,  a 
shareholder  in  Bihar-95, 
told  the  BBC's  Natural  His- 
tory Programme.  "We  do 
nevertheless  feel  there  is 
scope  for  cultivating  quite 
a bit  of  It.”  He  also  says 
that  no  ploughing  has 
taken  place  since  they 
knew  of  the  restrictions  — 
a point  disputed  by  local 
conservationists. 

In  the  far  distance,  on  the 
edge  of  Bihar-95's  land,  we 
finally  glimpsed  a great 
bustard.  A mile  away,  trac- 
tors drilled  maize  straight 
into  a 180-hectare  area  of 
grassland,  where  bustards 
nested  only  last  year. 


Threatened:  the  great  bustard 
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steppes  — was  used  only  for 
grazing  sheep  and  cattle. 

This  allowed  the  great 
bastards  and  other  species 
decimated  by  intensive 
farming  In  Western  Europe 
— including  skylarks,  lap- 
wings. quail,  red-footed  fal- 
cons. corn  buntings,  and 
yellow  wagtails  — just 
enough  habitat  to  survive. 

Hie  great  bustard  thrives 
in  a mixed  area  of  grassland 
and  arable  land,  tempted 
into  fields  of  wheat  and  lu- 
cerne, but  unable  to  tolerate 
maize  or  sunflowers. 

Since  the  end  of  commu- 
nism, a quiet  invasion  of 
Western  farmers  has  begun 
across  Eastern  Europe  — 
drawn  by  the  promise  of 
cheap  farmland.  There  is  a 
doable  attraction:  to  farm 
the  land  more  intensively, 
and  to  speculate  with  prop- 
erty they  hope  could  leap  in 
value  if  these  countries  join 
dm  European  nnfon. 

The  Hungarian  govern- 
ment has  been  slow  to  pro- ; 


tect  wildlife.  The  part  of 
Bihar-95’s  property  which 
conservationists  have  recog- 
nised for  years  as  of  special 
importance  to  the  bustard 
has  not  been  protected. 

Nevertheless,  the  previ- 
ous Hungarian  owners 
agreed  with  the  parks  au- 
thority to  restrict  agricul- 
tural use  of  the  land  in 
order  not  to  disturb  the 
birds.  And  in  January  this 
year,  a new  law  increased 
the  authority  of  conserva- 
tion. bodies. 

Under  existing  legisla- 
tion, anyone  who  even  1 
harms  the  egg  of  a bustard 
can  be  fined  nearly  £2,000. 

In  September  1996.  Bihar- 
95  began  ploughing  np  the  i 
grasslands  in  its  territory.  I 
In  response  to  pleas  to  stop  , 
from  the  nearby  Hortoba- 
gyi  National  Park  Author 
ity,  a threatening  letter  was 
sent  to  the  authority  last 
October,  signed  on  behalf  of 
Bihar-95  by  CotswoLd 
farmer  Tim  Brown:  “We 
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Civil  war  fear** 
Unita  resist*  «T**i 


A report  on  the  plight  of  the 
great  bustards  In  Hungary 
will  be  broadcast  on  The  Natu- 
ral History  Programme  on 
Radio  4 this  morning  at  11.30. 
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Smuggling  of  endangered  animals  rife,  says  UN  body 
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THE  United  Nations 
Convention  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  (Cites)  condemned 
rich  and  poor  countries  yes- 
terday for  not  doing  enough 
to  curb  foe  smuggling  of 
threatened  animals. 

In  noting  some  of  the 


bizarre  techniques  used  by 
smugglers,  foe  Cites  secretar- 
iat meeting  in  Harare,  Zimba- 
bwe. said  two  airline  passen- 
gers had  been  caught  with  11 
pythons  under  their  clothing 
It  said  smuggling  by  individ- 
uals of  live  animals,  skins, 
horns,  tusks  and  bile  and 


organs  used  in  traditional 
medicine  was  overshadowed 
by  large  freight  shipments  dis- 
guised by  phoney  rinnimwita. 
tion  or  forged  permits. 

Many  shipments  were  la- 
belled for  scientific  or  non- 
commercial use.  but  were 
then  sold  for  profit 


"Control  or  this  abuse  can 
only  be  achieved  by  reinforc- 
ing controls  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  properly 
resourced  enforcement  offi- 
cers” in  countries  of  origin 
the  secretariat  said.  Cites 
relies  on  member  states  to 
fight  trafficking.  — AP. 
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US  policy  on  Tehran  has 
Clinton  caught  in  a trap 


In  the  second  of  two  articles  on  American  ‘dual  containment*  in 
the  Gulf,  Martin  Walker  examines  changing  attitudes  to  Iran 


Jag 


Bill  cunton  dpflnM 
the  heart  of  his  for- 
eign policy  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  democ- 
racy, and  the  democratic 
verdict  of  the  Iranian  people 
has  been  to  elect  moderate 
reform  candidate  Mohammad 
Khatami  as  president  But ; 
Washington  is  cautious. 

“It  is  hard  to  make  a judg- 
ment when  the  guy  is  not  yet 
in  office,"  said  a White  House 
official  yesterday.  “We  are  in 
a watcb-and-wait  mode.  Our 
concerns  about  Iran's  inter- 
national behaviour,  from  sup- 
port for  terrorism  to  nudear 
proliferation  to  Gulf  security, 
are  still  out  there.'* 

Is  the  United  States  pre- 
pared to  be  more  forthcoming 
if  the  right  kind  of  signals 
come  from  Iran,  or  from  the 
soundings  America’s  allies 
are  now  making  in  Tehran?  “I 

v didn’t  say  that  1 carefully 

Young  Iranian  women  discuss  the  victory  of  moderate  candidate  Mohammad  . didn’t  say  that”  the  official 

•w^E  an,  watching*  Mr  Kh.ta.nl  befor,  decide  on  *Sft 

News  in  brief 


Iran  with  our  G7r  or  rather. 
G8  [now  including  Russia]  al- 
lies at  the  Denver  summit-'' 

But  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  smooth  over  US  isola- 
tion as  Its  European.  Japa- 
nese and  Russian  partners 

oppose  “dual  containment**  of 
Iraq  and  Iran. 

The  US  foreign  policy  estab- 
lishment also  accepts  that 
dual  containment  b*K  foiled. 
Even  before  the  Iranian  elec- 
tion, two  former  White  House 
national  security  advisers, 
Zbigniew  Bzrezinski  and 
Brent  Scowcrofr,  published  a 
joint  call  for  “using  carrots  in 
addition  to  sticks  In  getting 
Iran  to  shift  course". 

“Extraterritorial  bullying 
has  generated  needless  fric- 
tion between  the  US  and  its 
chief  allies  and  threatened 
the  international  free  trade : 
order,”  they  warned. 

President  Clinton  has  do- 
mestic problems  with  soften- 
ing his  line  mi  Iran.  The  in- 
quiry into  the  fetal  bombing  of 


the  Khobar  Towers  US  bar- 
racks in  Saudi  Arabia  Is  still 
underway.  Iranian  complicity 
in  the  attack  is  suspected.  In 
Congress  the  foreign  relations 
committee  chairman,  Jesse 
Heims,  and  the  banking  com- 
mittee chairman,  Alfonse  D’A- 
mato.  support  the  use  of  US 
laws  to  punish  foreigners  who 
invest  in  Iranian  oil.  Mr  Clin- 
ton must  also  consider  Ameri- 
ca's powerful  pro-Israel  lobby 
and  his  political  debt  to  it 

GS  pressure,  the  feet  that 
Russia  is  selling  nuclear  tech- 
nology to  Iran,  and  Turkey's 
£14  billion  gas  development 
project  with  Tehran  have 
helped  to  put  a policy  review 
on  the  US  agenda. 

“When  President  Clinton 
called  the  Iranian  elections 
‘interesting’,  he  at  least 
opened  the  possibility  of  a 
new  dialogue,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  basic  US  policy  con- 
ditions for  that  dialogue  are 
unchanged.”  said  Anthony 
Corttesman,  the  director  of 


Middle  Eastern  studies  at  the 
Centre  for  Stategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  (CSIS).  “Con- 
gress will  be  very  hard  to 
shift  on  this  issue,  and  Ameri- 
can public  opinion  still 
remembers  Iran  ns  the  place 
that  took  our  diplomats  hos- 
tage and  then  took  out  a con- 
tract on  Salman  Rushdie.” 

Moreover.  America,  with  its 
economic  and  military  self- 
confidence.  is  not  inclined  to 
pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
blea tings  of  allies  intent  on 
winning  fat  contracts. 

“Obviously  if  something 
new  comes  out  of  the  new 
Iranian  president’s  office, 
well  look  at  it,”  said  William 
Taylor,  the  director  of  politi- 
cal-military studied  at  CSIS. 
“But  the  returns  aren’t  in  on 
this  guy  yet.  and  he’ll  be 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Council.” 

Inside  the  White  House, 
there  is  hope  that  President 
Khatami  will  make  some  pub- 
lic statement  or  gesture  that 
will  melt  some  of  the  perma- 
frost. But  for  the  moment  the 
US  is  in  a policy  trap  and 
needs  the  help  of  Iran,  or  Its 
G8  partners,  to  wriggle  out. 


Civil  war  fears  as 
Unita  resists  army 

ANGOLA’S  former  rebel  movement  Unita  Is  strongly  resisting 
an  army  bid  to  oust  it  from  the  diamond-rich  northeast,  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  sources  said  yesterday. 

A senior  military  source  said  Unita  might  have  thrown  up  to 

six  or  seven  battalions  Into  the  battle.  Western  diplomats  said 
the  fighting  could  restart  the  civil  war  which  plagued  Angola 
for  20  years.  . 

A precarious  balance  between  the  Angolan  government  and 
Unita — which  controls  much  of  the  countryside — was  upset 
last  month  when  Unrta’s  main  hacker,  Mobutu  Sese  Seko,  was 
toppled  from  power  in  neighbouring  Congo  by  a rebel  force 
which  had  Luanda's  active  support  — Reuter,  Tjmruin 

US  backing  trio  for  Nato 

THE  United  States  defenre  secretary,  wmiam  Cohen,  told  Nato 
allies  yesterday  that  Washington  favoured  inviting  only  three 
new  members — Poland,  Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic — into 
the  alliance  next  month,  fhg  Ri-ftiaTi  nefary-p  jfrv-retary.  George 
Robertson,  said. 

Mr  Robertson  added:  "The  announcement  by  secretary  Cohen 
was  pretty  significant  and  will  have  a big  effect  on  those  who  are 
here.”  _ 

Both  Mr  Cdhim  and  Mr  Robertsoh  are  'attending  a meeting  in 
Brussels  cf  Nato  defence  ministers,  their last  session  beforea 
summitin  Madrid  ce  July  Matwhidi  some  cfNato’sfimmm’. 
enemiesfrom  aonmunist  Europe  will  be  invited  to  join.— iternw, 
Brussels. 


Robinson  given  UN  post 

THE  United  Nations  secretary-general.  Kofi  Annan,  yesterday 
appointed  the  Irish  president  Maty  Robinson,  the  new  High 
Commissioner  for  Human  Rights. 

Heaaid  he  wanted  her  to  begin  the  job  in  September,  although 
her  term  does  not  expire  until  December.  Mrs  Robinson  had  been 
the  leading  candidate  for  the  post  but  facedThird  World  objec- 
tions because  she  Is  a European.  Herappointmentmustnowbe 
approved  by  the  general  assembly. — Reuter,  New  York. 


Trade  unionists  face  abuse 

TRADE  unionists  are  facing  ever  greater  obstacles  to  protecting 
workers’  rights  because  their  opposition  to  globalisation  has 
“aroused  the  ftay  of  governments”,  according  to  this  year's 
annual  survey  of  violations  of  trade  unionist  rights,  produced  by 
the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU). 

According  to  the  survey,  264 people  were  killed  for  trade  union 
activity  during  1996.  More  than  half  the  murders  were  in  Algeria 
and  Colombia  where  most  ofthe  victims  were  agricultural  work- 
ers pressing  for  union  rights.  More  than  4,000  trade  unionists 
were  arrested  for  activities  legal  trader  international  law. 

Bill  Jordan,  the  general  secretary  of  the  ICi^itJ,  said  the 
pressm^fe^bytradeimionlstsareaconseqiienceafgovem- 
ments  bowing  to  the  financial  markets,  and  ^oballsatkai,  which 
has  become  “synonymous  with  unemployment,  underemploy- 
ment and  growing  inequality".  — Ouxn  Bennett  Jones,  Geneva. 


Frog  in  the  throat  is  healthy 

FRIED  frog,  sweet  and  soar  frog;  frog  grueL  Introduced  at  a 
government-sponsored  food-tasting  party  yesterday,  this  is  South 
Korea’s  answer  to  its  latest  pest  problem. 

Biologists  warn  that  bull  frogs — originally  American  and  10 
times  the  sizeof  indigenous  frogs — are  devouring  snakes  and 
otberfrogs  in  many  lakes,  endangering  the  ecological  balance. 

Now  the  government  has  come  up  with  a novel  extermination 
method — eat  'em.  The  cookedfrogswere  sampled  by  hundreds 

gathered  outside  the  environment  ministry.  Low  In  Cat  and  - 
calories  btrt  high  m nutritfon,  frog  meat  is  aheolthy  alternative  to 
beet  the  ministry  said, — AP,SeouL 


OJust  when  you  thought  the 
British  obsession  with  the 
whole  class  nonsense  was 
at  long  last  under  wraps, 
along  comes  a new  TV 
series  called  - Class. 

Bell  Littlejohn.  - - 
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YOU  COULD  PAY  LESS. 


For  affordable 
private  health 
cover  call  us  NOW. 


From  the  victor 
the  spoils 


Prime  Health 


0800  779  955 


Quotinp  reference  r.i 


UNLIMITED  MILEAGE 


YEAR 

WARRANTY 


Inspired  by  our  F2  World  Rally 
Championship  winning  car,  we 
bring  you  the  Ibiza  range  from 
just  £7,995  to  £179,950 

We’ve  got  more  to  show  for  our  1996  F2  World  Rally  Championship  success  than  just  a 
trophy.  In  the  Ibiza,  we’ve  designed  a range  of  cars  that  deliver  as  much  enjoyment  as  their 
rallying  cousin,  at  a winning  price  - from  the  pure  exhilaration  of  the  2.0  litre  16V  150bhp 
Cupra  Sport  to  the  perfect  mix  of  fuel  economy  and  sheer  fun  of  the  1 .9  TDi  diesel. 
All  models  come  with  a range  of  standard  features  - including  power  steering  and  stereo 
radio/cassette  - along  with  a spacious  luggage  area.  To  complement  its  sporty  image,  the 
Ibiza  also  has  safety  features  such  as  a 6-ring  safety  cage,  front  and  rear  crumple  zones 
and  seat  belt  pre-tensioners.  Don’t  expect  too  many  creature  comforts  though  If  you  fancy 
the  £179,950  rally  car  - you  don’t  even  get  a rear  wash/wipe!  All  SEATs  come  with  a 

3-year  unlimited  mileage  warranty  and  three  years  

AA  membership.  Just  visit  your  local  showroom  to  find 

out  about  the  great  offers  available  on  the  SEAT  range  - HJ 

call  free  oh  0500  22  22  22  for  your  nearest  dealer.  ENJOY  YOURSELF 
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Manchester  a year  later 

The  city’s  reaction  to  the  IRA  brings  renewal 


TWELVE  MONTHS  ago  Manchester 
had  its  core  blown  apart  by  an  IRA 
bomb.  A year  later  the  circumstances  of 
the  bombing  are  no  less  horrific:  a 
malicious  infliction  of  gratuitous  vio- 
lence on  fellow  human  beings,  even  co- 
religionists, that  injured  more  than  300 
people.  Mercifully,  no  one  was  killed 
but  that  was  more  to  do  with  luck  and 
the  bravery  of  the  emergency  services 
than  to  the  intentions  of  the  terrorists 
themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  plant 
3,3001bs  of  explosives  in  an  area  where 
50,000  people  are  shopping  and  not 
expect  fatalities.  The  best  outcome  to 
this  cathartic  episode  would  have  been 
a reconstruction  of  minds  so  that  the 
forces  of  change  that  have  brought  the 
warring  sides  in  South  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  even  Bosnia  closer  to 
peace,  could  have  blown  closer  together 
two  supposedly  Christian  peoples  in  a 
smallish  patch  of  land  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  It  has  not  yet  proved  possible. 
The  IRA  hasn't  renewed  its  ceasefire 
and  the  peace  process  crawls  haltingly 
forward  without  it 
There  has  been  no  reconstruction  of 
minds.  But  the  centre  of  Manchester  is 
undergoing  a physical  rebirth  instead. 
The  regeneration  of  the  city  centre 
already  underway  before  the  bomb  — 
and  which  spawned  bids  for  the  Olym- 
pic Games  and  the  Commonwealth 
Gaines  — was  given  a big  boost  by  the 
devastating  effects  of  a year  ago.  Over 
£400  million  of  public  and  private 
money  will  be  spent  on  a renewal 
scheme  following  a public  consultation 
exercise  and  an  international  design 
competition.  Among  the  early  signs  of 
renaissance  are  plans  for  file  biggest 
Marks  & Spencer  store  in  the  world  (a 
fitting  symbol  for  the  city  where  Simon 
Marks  opened  the  first  M&S  a century 
ago)  and  the  arrival  of  some  of  the 
biggest  names  in  world  fashion  setting 
up  store  in  the  city  centre,  including 
Armani  and  Vivienne  Westwood.  What- 


ever you  think  about  the  impassioned, 
subterranean,  resistance  to  the  pro- 
posed second  runway  for  Manchester 
airport,  its  conception  is  a bold  stat- 
ment  of  municipal  self-confidence 
which  will  further  boost  the  economic 
attractions  of  the  region. 

Other  plans  include  a new  square,  a 
riverside  park,  a redesign  of  the  much- 
criticised  Arndale  Centre,  an  entertain- 
ment complex,  a cultural  quarter  and  a 
refurbished  Royal  Exchange  Theatre. 
This  revival  of  the  old  Mancunian  en- 
trepreneurial spirit  ought  to  undo  some 
of  the  damage  that  the  20th  century  has 
inflicted  on  the  architectural  heritage 
of  the  world's  first  industrial  city.  Now, 
regeneration  is  being  led  by  banking, 
financial  services,  culture  and  infra- 
structure. For  memories  of  the  smoke- 
stacks which  scorched  the  horizon 
when  Engels  worked  in  his  father’s 
cotton  mill,  you  will  have  to  visit  the 
planned  Lowry  museum  in  Salford,  an- 
other manifestation  of  urban  self-confi- 
dence. The  city  is  proud  of  its  success  in 
finanHng  the  arts,  including  the  new 
£42  million  concert  hall,  the  first  to  be 
run  without  a public  subsidy.  (Tell  that 
to  Covent  Garden.) 

Cities  are  vital  to  regional  economic 
regeneration.  Manchester  has  been 
steadily  improving  its  infrastructure 
for  a long  time.  There  are  not  many 
Avamplps  of  great  cities  declining  and 
then  reviving  again,  but  Manchester  is 
in  the  mood  to  prove  its  critics  wrong- 
If  the  momentum  of  the  past  year  can  be 

maintained  than  almost  anything  is 

possible.  But  the  goal  that  most  people 
want  is  a cessation  of  IRA  activities  to 
enable  Northern  Ireland  to  experience 
peace  and  regeneration.  If  foe  IRA  was 
to  renew  its  ceasefire  by  Sunday  when 
the  official  anniversary  is  celebrated  it 
wouldn't  count  as  an  atonement  hut  it 
would  at  least  offer  the  chance  of  a 
fresh  start  That  above  alL  is  what 
Northern  Ireland  needs  and  deserves. 


Selling  abroad  for  your  country 

Robin  Cook's  reform  of  the  diplomatic  service  is  still  awaited 


ROBIN  COOK  vowed  to  hit  the  ground 
running  when  he  took  office,  and  has 
kept  everyone  else  panting  for  breath 
with  a succession  of  statements  and 
initiatives,  on  Europe,  human  rights, 
and  arms  sales  that  are  collectively 
intended  to  underline  the  message  that 
New  Labour  does  Intend  to  make  a 
difference  to  British  foreign  policy. 

Yet  one  promised  pre-election  innova- 
tion has  yet  to  materialise:  shaking  up 
the  diplomatic  service  by  appointing 
businessmen  as  ambassadors — an  idea 
whose  time  has  come,  though  it  is  not  a 
brand  new  one.  Tessa  Blackstone 
thought  of  it  back  in  1977  in  the  last 
Labour  review  of  British  diplomacy. 
But  stiff  upper  lips  in  King  Charles 
Street  have  often  quivered  when  it  has 
been  raised  before.  Only  last  summer, 
when  Labour’s  policy  plans  began  to 
emerge,  anonymous  FO  officials  mur- 
mured audibly  about  the  need  for  a 
clear  career  structure  and  providing 
the  best  service  for  Britain.  Now  things 
should  be  different  Anxious  to  keep 
running,  Mr  Cook  has  trailed  an  an- 
nouncement in  parliament  in  July. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  his 
promise  to  increase  the  number  of  busi- 
nessmen on  short-term  secondments 
abroad  will  mean  any  of  them  actually 
getting  the  top  job  In  any  British  mis- 
sion, or  whether  these  posts  will  be 
externally  advertised.  One  possibility  is 
to  borrow  a Canadian  idea  of  “double- 
hatting”  businessmen  to  promote  the 
UK  pic  as  they  tout  their  own  wares. 
But  however  it  is  done,  it  clearly  makes 


sense  to  boost  trade  and  investment 
promotion,  especially  in  regions  with 
strategic  market  opportunities  like  the 
Pacific  Rim.  A National  Audit  Office 
survey  last  year  found  that  every  pound 
spent  on  export  promotion  in  South- 
east Asia  earned  £800,  a whopping  rate 
of  return  by  any  standard. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  “sell”  foe  some- 
times remote  FO  — once  sneeringly 
described  by  Norman  Tebbit  as  the 
“ministry  for  foreigners"  — as  being  in 
touch  with  ordinary  people.  Consulta- 
tion is  smart,  whether  with  business- 
man or  special-interest  groups  like  Am- 
nesty International  and  foe  Campaign 
Against  the  Arms  Trade,  called  in 
recently  to  discuss  new  approaches  to 
human  rights  and  weapons  sales. 

But  one  important  item  on  the  Cook 
agenda  has  not  been  publicly 
addressed:  who  is  to  get  the  top  job  in 
British  diplomacy  — the  ambassador  to 
Washington?  This  will  be  vacant  when 
foe  redoubtable  Sir  John  Kerr  returns 
to  London  in  the  autumn.  The  Foreign 
Secretary  has  two  choices:  an  insider 
from  the  senior  echelon,  or  an  outsider. 
like  peter  Jay  was  when  he  was  para- 
chuted in  in  1976.  Interestingly,  some 
old  FO  hands  believe  Washington 
would  benefit  from  an  outgoing  out- 
sider — perhaps  a businessman,  a Rich- 
ard Branson  say,  or  a heavyweight 
media  figure,  good  on  CNN,  like  Sir 
David  Hannay  was  during  the  Gulf  war. 
New  Labour,  new  diplomacy.  And 
finally,  Mr  Cook,  don’t  think  pinstripes. 
think  Trevor  McDonald. 


Two  teams  divided  by  an  island 

If  Cyprus  can’t  play  football  with  itself,  what  hope  is  there? 


IT  SHOULD  have  been  a game  of  two 
halves  in  a country  of  two  nations.  But 
yesterday’s  football  match  between 
under- 18  representative  trams  from  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  areas  of  Cyprus 
foiled  to  take  place  for  very  familiar 
reasons.  And  if  two  sides  can’t  get 
together  to  kick  a ball  around  their  own 
island,  there  is  scant  chance  of  progress 
when  those  old  sparring  partners,  Glaf- 
cos  Clerides  and  Rauf  Denktasb,  meet 
across  Kofi  Annan’s  table  at  foe  UN  on 
July  9 — the  leaders’  first  encounter  for 
nearly  three  years. 

The  latest  botched  attempt  at  confi- 
dence-building. which  followed  the 
UN’s  attempt  to  arrange  a pop  concert 
in  Nicosia's  buffer  zone  early  this  year, 
began  with  a Fife  initiative.  Although 
football’s  governing  body  has  never 
been  overblessed  with  bright  ideas,  its 
attempt  to  help  break  foe-  23-year  im- 
passe seemed  reasonable  enough:  a 
game  at  any  level  and  at  venues  to  be 


agreed  to  show  that  co-operation  be- 
tween implacable  enemies  is  possible. 
Although  a deal  was  initially  reached 
for  two  under- 18  games  either  side  of 
Nicosia’s  Green  Line,  foe  problems 
began  when  the  Greek  side  wrote  back 
to  Fife  telling  of  successful  negotiations 
in  “occupied  Lapithos”.  The  Turks  dis- 
puted foe  adjective  and  that  was  that 
As  ever,  the  real  losers  in  The  Game 
That  Never  Was  are  the  island’s  youth. 
Not  one  of  the  22  who  should  have 
played  yesterday  was  born  when  Cy- 
prus was  split  in  1974  and  yet  once 
again  they  have  been  denied  their 
birthright  The  sad  truth  remains  that 
it  is  easier  for  young  Greeks  and  Turks 
to  meet  and  talk  peace  in  London, 
where  many  still  come  to  study,  than  in 
foeir  own  land.  Messrs  Clerides  and 
Denktash,  septuagenarians  who  studied 
here  in  more  peaceful  times,  should 
remember  that  when  they  head  for  New 
York  next  month. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Teachers  v Govt  (again) 


THE  Fabian  Society 
misses  the  mark  with  its 
thoughts  on  wtwming 
die  time  we  teachers  spend  In 
front  of  children  (Teachers 
fear  job  revolution,  June  12). 
Increased  quantity  is  not  what 
is  needed:  it  simply  serves  to 
overstretch  all  resources,  in- 
cluding personnel. 

Increased  quality  is  the  cru- 
cial factor,  and  this  ran  be 
achieved  through  partnership, 
based  on  sound  evidence  and  a 
clear  understanding  of  the 
needs  of  children.  Sadly,  poli- 
ticians and  their  advisers 
have  a tendency  to  proceed 
without  these  factors  to  hand. 

I am  sure  it  would  surprise 
them,  for  example,  as  we  limp 
towards  our  summer  recess 
(during  which,  by  the  way,  the 
vast  majority  of  teachers  will 
be  in  school  for  at  least  a fort- 
night). that  school-holidays 
are  designed  as  much  for  chil- 
dren as  they  are  for  teachers. 

Children  get  exhausted  at 
school  and  do  their  most 
effective  learning  after  the  so 
called  “long  break". 

Alan  McMurdo. 

8 Brooklands  Road, 

Cowes,  P0317LG. 

IlfHEREAS  what  may  be 
■f  sought  Is  a more  flexible 
use  of  teaching  resources  to 
meet  needs  which  we  all  rec- 
ognise, the  arithmetic  of  the 
proposals  tempts  the  Govern- 
ment to  seek  a massive  in- 
crease in  teaching  in  ex- 
change for  gnmii  reductions  in 
other  duties:  seven  to  nine 
extra  teaching  weeks  in  ex- 
change for  22  hours  per  week 
of  non-teaching  activities. 
Once  again  cost  (and  the 


automatic  need  for  cost-cut- 
ting) is  the  basis  of  an  educa- 
tional proposal.  No  reference 
is  made  to  considerations  erf 
teaching  «nd  learning  or  of 
the  connection  between  teach- 
ers’ energy  and  morale  and 
pupils' motivation. 

The  Government  could 
learn  from  the  recent  sad  his- 
tory of  further  education, 
where  greedy  and  relentless 
pursuit  of  “flexible"  contracts 
by  Thatchertte  employers  has 
destroyed  morale,  driven  out 
experienced  lectures  and  left  a 
service  staffed  largely  by  man- 
agers and  part-timers. 

Derek  Summer*. 

2 Shaftesbury  Avenue, 

Bedford  MK40  3SA. 

suggestion  that  teach- 
ers' conditions  of  service 
are  brought  into  line  with 
commerce  Is  an  Interesting 
one.  I can  see  a similar  argu- 
ment for  university  and  hospi- 
tal staff  to  be  remunerated 
likewise.  The  overtime  pay- 
ments will  be  huge. 

Nicholas  RoyalL 
47  Elm  Park, 

Brtxton  Hill,  London  SW2. 

FORCING  teachers  to  spend 
more  time  teaching  will 
not  necessarily  result  in  im- 
proved standards.  Many  of  the 
countries  which  outperform 
us  actually  finish  the  school 
day  at  an  earlier  time.  Others 
have  summer  holidays  which 
last  for  two  or  three  months. 
However,  these  countries  do 
pay  their  teachers  a lot  more 
than  Britain  does. 

Robin  Pye. 

26a  Church  Lane, 

Sale,  Manchester  M33  5QP. 


1MJHEN  my  wife,  a pri- 
WW  mary -school  teacher, 
suggested  that  a nine-year- 
old’s  parents  help  her  learn  to 
tell  the  tirne.  die  was  told  that 
this  was  “the  teacher’s  job”. 
Doctors  do  foeir  best  to  keep 
people  well,  but  are  not  held 
responsible  If  their  patients 

loari  an  nwHoalthyltferfyto. 

Achievement  levels  will 
only  rise  when,  education  is 
understood  as  a collaboration 
between  child,  permits  and 
teachers. 

Gavin  Prosser. 

20  Vivian  Road, 

Harbame, 

Birmingham  Bl7  0DS. 

VEAGHEBS  are  the  most 
| kicked  political  football  of 
foe  last  two  decades.  When 
any  other  public-service  trade 
or  profession  is  being 
reformed  foe  focus  is  struc- 
tural change.  Workers  in  the 
Civil  Service,  the  police,  the 
Army  and.  to  an  extent,  the 
health  service  are  usually  val- 
ued and  cared  for.  This  is  not 
so  in  education.  Teachers  en- 
dure myths  about  their  easy 
lives  and  incompetence,  put 
up  with  an  almost  total  lack  of 
support  and  concern  and  con- 
stantly get  It  in  the  neck  from 
education  opportunists. 

It  is  utterly  disgraceful  to 
see  Mr  Blunkett  and  his  team 
wresting  the  big  stick  from 
their  predecessors  and  setting 
about  teachers  with  such  glee. 
Teachers  are  the  resource  that 
our  education  system  most 
needs.  The  abase  of  this 
resource  is  not  wise. 

Chris  Mason. 

S3  Woodbine  Road,  Gosforth. 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  NE3  IDE. 


In  brief 


C^OMETHING  must  be  done 
wto  tighten  airport  security 
(BA  goes  global,  June  11).  If  a 
gang  of  graffiti  artists  can 
break  into  BA’s  Heathrow 
hangar  and  spray  its  fleet  of 
aircraft;  then  nothing  is  safe. 
Nigel  Linford. 

12  Windermere  Court 
East  Drive, 

Brighton  BN22BU. 

DOESN'T  BA  realise  that 
most  people  who  fly  with 
it  do  so  because  it  Is  a British 
air  carrier  and  inspires  a feel- 
ing of  confidence,  reliability, 
customer  service,  Britain  and 
the  Queen?  How  can  one  iden- 
tify with  a plane  that  appears 
to  have  a piece  of  Afro-Asian 
fabric  on  its  tad? 

Brenda  Khanfer. 

Old  Applecroft  Farm, 

Gt  Henny,  Suffolk  C-O10  7NP. 

YOU  imply  that  as  a result 
of  our  naming  a paedo- 
phile, the  homes  he  shared 
with  his  mother  were  at- 
tacked (G2,  June  10).  In  fact 
the  attacks  happened  before 
we  printed  our  stories. 

Peter  Freeman. 

Associate  Editor, 

Birmingham  Evening  Man. 
Box  18, 28  Colmore  Circus, 
Birmingham  B4  6AX. 
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Poll-axed 

NICK  Sparrow  (How  the 
pollsters  got  it  wrong  In 
1997,  June  11)  makes  the  mis- 
take of  evaluating  the  accu- 
racy of  the  pre-election  opin- 
ion polls  by  comparing  polls 
throughout  the  wimpaign  to 

the  actual  election  result 
Polls  are  designed  to  mea- 
sure public  opinion  at  the 
point  in  time  they  were  con- 
ducted. A poll  conducted  in 
the  second  week  of  April  can- 
not have  its  accuracy  evaluat- 
ed an  how  close  It  came  to  the 
election  result  on  May  1.  The 
polls  taken  closest  to  the  elec- 
tion result  are  the  only  polls 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  com- 
pare to  the  result  Gallop’s  es- 
timate of  foe  winning  margin 
in  our  final  poll  was  14  per 
cent;  just  1 per  cent  away  from 
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the  actual  result  (compared  to 
rears  $ per  cent  error). 

We  regularly  test  question- 
wordings  via  the  use  of  split 
samples,  and  are  currently 
exploring  differences  in  vari- 
ous sampling  methods  used 
for  telephone  surveys.  A key 
ftndiwgK  from  analysis  of  our 
poll  data  is  that  people  living 
in  ex-directory  households 
tend  to  be  more  pro-Labour 
than  those  in  households  hav- 
ing listed  telephone  numbers. 

In  fixture,  a key  to  evaluat- 
ing the  representation  of  a 
telephone  sample  wfil  need  to 
include  an  assessment  erf  thg 
coverage  (or  non-coverage)  of 
ex-directory  households  in 
any  sampling  method  used. 

J Andrew  Brown. 

Director,  Research.  & Analysis. 
The  Gallup  Organisation. 
Apex  Tower,  7 High  Street 
New  Malden.  Surrey  KT3  4DG. 


The  legal  confusion  facing  young  people  leaving  care 


YOU  criticise  Lambeth 
Council  for  withdrawing 
financial  support  to  David 
Caddell  who  had  left  our  care 
and  was  now  living  in  Kent 
(Leader.  June  11).  Yet  Lam- 
beth was  obliged  to  follow 
legal  advice  that  we  were  un- 
able to  provide  support  for 
someone  over  18  resident  in 
another  local-authority  area. 

We  advised  Mr  Caddell  of 
this  and  offered  him  alterna- 
tive support  and  accommoda- 
tion In  Lambeth.  Understand- 
ably, he  chose  to  stay  dose  to 
his  foster-carer  in  Kent.  After 
he  left  our  care,  and  during 
foe  period  erf  Judicial  review, 
we  continued  to  give  him  sup- 
port and  financial  assistance. 
The  review  confirmed  that  the 
duty  under  the  Children  Act 
(1869)  Is  placed  on  the  author- 
ity where  the  young  person 


ltves,  on  this  occasion  Kent 
Far  from  trying  to  evade  our 
responsibilities,  Lambeth  has 
been  operating  in  this  way  for 
same  time.  Indeed,  we  honour 
our  duly  to  provide  after-care 
support  to  young  people  previ- 
ously In  fife  care  of  other  au- 
thorities hut  who  have  come 
to  live  in  our  borough. 

This  is  not  a victory  we  wel- 
come. Fettering  our  discretion 
Is  sot  we  feel,  foe  intention  of 
the  Children  Act  nor  is  it  in 
the  interests  of  young  people. 
Celia  Pyke-Lees. 

Executive  Director  of  Social 
Services,  Lambeth. 

91  Clapham  High  Street 
London  SW47TF. 

THE  Children  Act  is  vague 
in  outlining  a local  authori- 
ty's duties  to  young  people 
leaving  care,  and  it  is  not  sur- 


prising that  as  public-expen- 
diture cuts  deepen,  a local  au- 
thority would  Interpret  the 
legislation  as  Lambeth  has. 
The  courts  must  give  a defi- 
nite judgment  on  this  matter. 

-There  Is  a second  Issue  con- 
cerning the  denial  of  benefits, 
or  a property-funded  mainte- 
nance grant  to  those  over  19  in 
farther  education.  This  mat- 
ter, and  that  cf  the  withdrawal 
of  fall'  bousing  benefit  to 
under  25-year-olds  (soon  to  be 
extended  to  all),  must  be  over- 
turned by  the  Government  to 
ensure  that  whatever  the  fi- 
nancial constraints,  young 
people  have  access  to  public 
funding  far  foeir  education. 
Ian  Derbyshire. 

Manager.  RPS  After-Care 
Project.  Medway  and  Swale. 
1B9  Palmerston  Road, 
Chatham,  Kent  ME4  6LU. 


A fundamental  battle  of  nerves — 
and  only  the  fittest  will  survive 


According  to  Andrew 

Brown's  article  on  the  dis- 
pute between  Richard  Daw- 
kins and  Stephen  Jay  Gould 
(Darwin’s  hit-men,  G2,  June 
11),  there  are  more  differ- 
ences of  style  than  of  sub- 
stance between  the  two  sides. 
His  account  hardly  bears  this 
out  For  Dawkins  and  his  fol- 
lowers, Darwinian  natural 
selection  is  seen  as  a direct 
explanation  for  “everything 
complex”,  from  culture  to 
psychology  to  “a  tendency -to 
murder  stepchildren  on  insuf- 
ficient provocation”.  Gould 
is,  rightly,  an  implacable  op- 
ponent of  this  kind  of  genetic 
determinism,  pointing  in- 
stead to  foe  contingencies  of 
history  that  mediate  Darwin- 
ian processes  — the  interven- 
tion of  a meteor  in  the  stable 
environment  of  the  dino- 
saurs, for  example. 

The  distinction  is  impor- 
tant: if  culture  is  a product  of 
genetic  expediency,  then  so  is 
war,  genocide  and  rape.  Yet  if 
there  is  room  for  other  forces 
_ human  social  conscious- 
ness, for  example  — then 
there  remains  the  possibility 
of  building  a better  world. 

As  Thursday’s  front-page 
headline.  “Genes  say  boys 
wffl.  be  boys  and  girls  will  he 
sensitive",  illustrates,  crude 
biological  determinism  is  be- 
coming almost  an  orthodoxy. 
Can  genes  explain  the  feet 
that  children  bom  in  one  area 
of  a city  will  have  a dramati- 
cally lower  life  expectancy 
than  those  bom  in  another? 
Hamish  Cunningham 


Dept  of  Computer  Science. 
University  erf  Sheffield. 
Western  Bank, 

Sheffield  S102TN. 

IN  THE  dash  between  Daw- 
kins and  Gould,  religion  is  a 
side-issue.  The  real  difference 
is  one  of  politics.  People  like 
Dawkins,  Matt  Ridley,  and  foe 
current  bandwagon  of  fashion- 
able evolutionary  psycholo- 
gists. seek  to  extend  Darwin- 
ism to  the  dynamics  of 
contemporary  society  and 
human  personality.  This  is 
just  bad  science.  Reducing  the 
role  of  environment,  culture 
and  history,  they  promote  a 
biological  redoctionism  based 
on  competitive  individualism. 

Gould  understands  that 
claims  of  physiological  or  an- 
atomical difference  have  his- 
torically been  used  to  justify 
social,  sexual  arid  racial  sub- 
ordination, and  he  challenges 
this  in  articles  on  IQ,  eugen- 
ics and  other  social  conse- 
quences of  poor  science. 
Unfortunately  the  media 

are  all  too  enamoured  of  gen- 
etic reductionism,  spurious 
causality,  and  the  “sexy” 
claims  of  fashionable  evolu- 


A Country  Diary 


tionary  theory.  Social  expla- 
nations are  now  considered 
tired  and  unexciting,  when 
compared  to  the  latest  hype 
about  the  supposed  “genetic 
cause  of  homosexuality”  or 
the  adaptive  advantage  of 
adulterers. 

(Dr)  Tom  Shakespeare. 

18  Wood  Terrace. 

Gateshead  NE10  QUD. 

“pHE  success  of  scientists 
I has  made  them  as  arrogant 
and  inflexible  as  religious 
fundamentalists.  Yet  science 
and  religion  are  not  incom- 
patible. All  our  thoughts  and 
beliefs  are  the  products  of  the 
activity  of  our  brains.  We  can 
never  know  conclusively  if 
they  corespond  to  a reality  — 
or,  indeed,  if  there  is  such 
thing  as  reality  and  truth. 

Both  religion  and  science 
are  necessary  for  us  to  live 
satisfying  lives.  But  they 
should  never  try  to  encroach 
on  each  other’s  territories. 
Simone  Crawley. 

39  Bridge  Lane, 

Stockport  SK7  3AL. 

ANDREW  Brawn  ■ says 
“Darwinism  offers  an  ex- 
planation of  the  universe 
which  answers  many  ques- 
tions religions  have  tradition- 
ally answered”.  Surely  not 
“Darwinism”  offers  not  an 
“explanation"  of  life,  foe  uni- 
verse or  anything  else,  but  an 
account  of  how  they  seem  to 
happen:  and,  far  from  answer- 
ing religious  questions,  it  sug- 
gests that  there  are  probably 
no  answers  to  such  questions 
and  even  that  they  are  not  ac- 
tually real  questions. 

Nicolas  Walter. 

Rationalist  Press  Association. 
88  Islington  High  Street, 
London  Nl  SEW. 

GOULD  is  not  simply  sym- 
pathetic to  foe  humanists. 
He  is  one,  and  far  better  at  foe 
job  than  many  who  earn  their 
living  from  foe  so-called  hu- 
manities. How  many  scholars 
or  scientists  can  write  with 
his  knowledge  and  verve  on 
snails,  Mickey  Mouse,  base- 
ball racial  bias,  and  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan?  The  best  works 
of  the  “confused”  Gould  will 
continue  to  be  read  and  cited 
long  after  Dawkins’s  rants 
have  disappeared  into  PhD 
footnotes.  It's  all  in  your 
memes,  Richard. 

Cbandak  Sengoopta. 

70  Wen  Street, 

London  E9  7J A. 

HOW  does  engaging  In  vit- 
riolic personal  conflict  en- 
ahle  a person  to  leave  more 
offspring  behind  them? 
Donald  Simpson. 
SiKingsway. 

Rochdale  OL16  5HN. 


NORTHUMBERLAND:  This 
weekend  the  church  fete  is 
being  held  In  our  garden,  in 
emergency,  we  move  into  the 
village  ball  but  only  if  foe 
heavens  open.  We  have 
removed  every  weed  we  can 
see,  so  even  if  the  elements 

are  against  us,  foe  gardpit  is 
set  fair  for  foe  next  few 
weeks.  I value  certain  species 
hitherto  taken  for  granted  — 
like  tree  lupins,  which  love 
our  soil:  I can  grow  a worth- 
while yellow  bush  from  seed. 
I plug  gaps  in  the  herbaceous 
border  with  parsley,  sage  and 
willowy  fennel  even  lettuce 
plants,  so  there  is  not  much 
room  for  invasive  weeds,  it 
may  take  15  years  for  new- 
comers to  become  involved  in 
a rural  community  like  ours 
but  a delicate  balance  can  be 
struck.  Non-Interference, 
spiced  with  offerings  of  tom- 
bola prizes  and  paying  cus- 
tom at  foe  gate,  oils  foe 
wheels.  In  terms  of  strength- 
ening foe  bonds  of  commu- 
nity spirit  I am  sure,  foe  fete 
will  be  a success. 

Northumbria  police  have 
launched  a scheme  in  middle 
schools  In.  Allendale.  Belling- 


ham and  Haltwhistle,  close  to 
foe  hen  harriers’  habitual 
marginal-moorland  nesting 
grounds,  encouraging  young- 
sters to  adopt  a nest;  it.  is 
feared  that  the  species  Is  close 
to  extinction  in  the  region. 
Police  wildlife  officers  will 
visit  schools  to  get  the  rescue 
mission  across.  In  1873  the 
Natural  History  Society  of 
Northumberland  and  Dur- 
ham described  foe  bird  as  a 
casual  visitant  which  had  al- 
most succumbed  to  the  zeal  <rf 
the  gamekeeper.  Numbers 
Probably  improved  after  that 
period  but  have  now  seri- 
ously declined  again.  Last 
year,  eight  pairs  of  hen  harri- 
ers tried  unsuccessfully  to 
breed  to  this  county.  Hie  RAF 
named  on  aircraft  after  foe 
bird  because  of  its  low-level 
hunting  technique.  I have 
seen  a juvenile  weaving  in 
and  out  along  foe  tops  of  coni- 
fer and  spruce  plantations, 
much  like  a short-eared  owl 
The  cock  bird  is  pale  grey 
with  white  underparts  -and 
black  tips  to  his  wings;  foe 
female  is  drab/  light  brown 
with  a barred  tafl.  ' • 

VERONICA  HEATH 


Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


AS  my  colleague 

recounts  on  the  right 
an  air  of  Wagnerian 
melodrama  grips  the  -world 
of  opera.  After  yesterday's 
item  about  Genista  McIn- 
tosh's departure  from  the 
Royal  Opera  House  comes 
news  of  another  shock  res- 
ignation, this  time  at  the 
English  National  op***, 
General  director  Dennis 
Marks  quit  in  March  after  a 

bust-up  with  the  board,  the 
cause,  he  told  Wednesday's 
Telegraph,  being  his  own  . 
heroic  resistance  to  draco 
iiian  budget  cuts.  This  may 
not,  however,  be  the  full 
story.  Before  that,  under 
Arts  Council  pressure  to 
balance  his  books,  Mr 
Marks  had.  unilaterally 
cancelled  resident  com- 
poser Mark- Anthony  Tur- 
ns ge’s  salary.  When  Mr 
Tornage  found  out  from  a 
terrifying  bank  balance,  he 
rang  Mr  Marks  and  was 
told  that  his  pay  had  been 
stopped  because  he  bad  not 
been  attending  the  ENO.  Mr 
Tumage  pointed  out  that  he 
had  been  at  home  working 
onan  opera  commissioned 
by  Mr  Marks  himself,  then 

wrote  to  all  board  members 
to  complain,  and  it  was  after 
the  next  meeting,  a fraught 
one  for  Mr  Marks,  that  he 
resigned.  It  ain’t  over, 
though,  until  the  fat  lady 
signs  the  red  undo  cheque, 
and  Mr  Marks  “was  per- 
suaded" to  stay.  Mean- 
while, Mr  Turnage  seeks  a 
new  publisher.  The  incum- 
bent. Sally  Groves,  is  Den- 
nis Marks’s  missus. 


FROM  opera,  mean- 
while, to  the  spoken 
word,  and  the  Royal 
Shakespeare  Theatre  in 
Stratford.  As  the  most  pow- 
erful cultural  magnet  for 
foreign  visitors,  the  BST  is 
aware  of  its  duty  to  present 
an  impressive  facade.  So 
hats  off  for  Wednesday’s  tri- 
umph, when  the  rain  leaked 
through  the  roof  during  a 
performance  of  Cymbeline. 
According  to  a member  of 
the  cast,  it  rained  on  stage 
and  the  Interval  had  to  be 
extended  by  10  minutes  Ibr 
makeshift  repairs.  The 
press  office,  as  so  often,  has 
another  version:  having 
anxiously  asked  "Who  is 
your  source?”,  it  described 
a small  leak  backstage 
which  caused  only  five  min- 
utes’ delay.  Whichever,  we 
look  for  guidance  to  the 
Oxford  Companion  to 
English  Literature,  which 
reveals  as  one  ofCymbe- 
llne's  highlights  "the  beau- 
tiful dirge  fear  no  more  the 
heat  o’ the  son’.” 


Why  does  opera 
create  so  much 
real-life  drama? 


I Commentary 


Andrew 

Clements 


THAT  raffish  playboy 
Andrew  Neil  (Eton,  the 
Sorbonne,  andLes 
Go  rbals  Finishing  School, 
Lucerne)  yesterday 
addressed  the  health  man- 
agers’ conference  in  Car- 
diff. and  what  form  he  was 
on.  The  audience  was  sent 
scurrying  for  the  rib  repair 
kits  as  Andrew  unleashed  a 
volley  of  fresh  material:  the 
one  about  Jerusalem  being 
"a  Mecca  for  tourists”;  the 
one  about  Bill  Clinton  and 
the  Abortion.  Bill  (“for 
God’s  sake,  pay  it");  and  the 
sparingly  new  cue  about  the 
Irish  premier  who,  when 
asked  about  the  Renault  5, 
replied:  “They’re  all  inno- 
cent.” For  this,  and  more, 
Andrew’s  fee  was  £8.000. 


THAT  noblest  of  Lords, 
Conrad  Russell.  Lib' 
Dem  spokesman  on 
social  security,  writes  to  the 
New  Statesmen  about  an  ap- 
parent breach  of  promise  by 
Labour.  In  his  speech  about 
single  mothers  at  the  Ayles- 
bury estate,  Mr  Tony  Blair 
said  those  refusing  Welfare 
to  Work  would  not  have  the 
option  ora  liffe  on  benefit 
Previously,  however,  is  the 
manifesto,  it  was  stated  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to 
rely  onfitll  benefit  The  wel- 
fare safety  net,  in  other 
words,  had  slyly  been  with- 
drawn. Either  that  or  Mr 
Blair  was  unwontedly  care- 
less with  his  words.  It 
would  Solly  nice  to  know.  - - 


Following  1922 
chairman  Sir  Archie 
Hamilton’s  agreement 
to  sit  an  intelligence  test  so 
long  as  others  took  it  with 
him,  the  Diary  has  been 

busy.  Although  claiming  to 
have  “a  lower  IQ  than  the , 
average  Guardian  reader” 
(high  praise  indeed).  Cyp- 
riot waiter  Taki-GeOrge 
agrees  to  take  the  test  “if 
I'm  around  at  the  time”, 
while  Prince  Michael  of 

Kent’s  assistant  Claudia 
promised  to  put  a written 

proposal  to  HRH  next  week. 
As  for  Bernard  Ingham,  he 
would  not  do  it  because:  “I 
don’t  want  to  embarrass 
anyone.”  Then  he  put  the 
phone  down.  Plans  will  be 

formalised  next  week- 


NRSROWN  D#>1Wf  rf&W 


NEXT  year  sees  foe 
400th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  opera, 
even  though  the  work 
that  began  it  all.  Jacopo  Peri’s 
Dafoe,  now  survives  just  as 
an  entry  in  the  reference 
books.  Opera  evolved  first  of 
all  as  a courtly  entertain- 
ment, a carnival  diversion  for 
foe  Florentine  nobility,  and 
in  many  eyes  that  is  what  it 
still  today;  in  foe  four  centu- 
ries since  that  first  premifere 
it  has  struggled,  with  only 
partial  success,  to  throw  off 
those  elitist  trappings  that 
waited  upon  its  birth. 

That  it  has  become  by  a 
long  way  the  most  costly  of  an 
the  live  performing  arts  has 
not  helped  to  dispel  that 
image  either,  the  tabloid  par- 1 
ception  of  opera  as  an  enter- 
tainment for  foe  triffc,  bank- , 
rolled  from  taxpayers’  money, 
is  stfll  very  much  alive,  so 
that  every  tremor  or  up- 


heaval in  the  operatic  estab- 
lishment is  now  certain  to  be- 
come instant  front-page  news. 
It  may  be  a group  of  Oxford- 
shire villagers  Intent  on  re- 
enacting the  peasant’s  revolt 
with  an  army  of  garden  strim- 
mers  in  protest  against  foe 
opera  festival  at  foe  local 
manor  in  Garsington;  threats 
of  resignation  and  interne- 
cine strife  at  board  level  at 
English  National  Opera;  or 
murky  business  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  which,  on  top  of 
the  whole  debate  over  the  lot- 
tery-funded redevelopment,  a 
battle  for  the  soul  of  the  com- 
pany seems  to  lie  behind  foe 
precipitate  departure  of  the 
last  general  director.  Genista 
Macintosh-  Whatever  the 
story,  trivial  or  significant, 
the  headlines  follow,  perhaps 
out  of  a sense  of  Schaden- 
freude, perhaps  from  a sense 
of  genuine  outrage  that 
organisations  that  receive 
such  large  state  handouts 
really  ought  to  be  able  to  man- 
age their  affairs  rather  more 
! efficiently,  or  perhaps  just  out 
of  simple  curiosity  about 
what  is  going  on  in  what  is 
still  seen  as  the  rich  man’s 
preserve. 

Though  it  is  currently  expe- 
riencing more  than  its  fair 
share,  Britain  does  not  have  a 
monopoly  on  opera  scandals. 
The  Immensely  costly  bond- 


ing of  foe  Opera  Bastille  in 
Paris  was  accompanied  by  a 
long-running  dispute  about 
foe  necessity  of  building  a 
new  opera  bouse  at  all  — 
though  that  has  not  prevented 
foe  French  government  sub- 
sequently stumping  up  an- 
other £20  million  to  refurbish 
foe  cQd  one.  The  Italian  opera 
world,  meanwhile,  is  con- 
stantly riven  with  disputes, 
strikes  and  financial  scan- 
dals. 


BUT  there  does  seem 
to  be  a significant  dif- 
ference between  foe 
rows  that  erupt  in 
Continental  houses,  which 
often  tend  to  have  an  explic- 
itly political  dimension  (in  it- 
self a healthy  sign  — making 
foe  arts  a political  issue  In 
Britain  would  signal  a wel- 
come raising  of  cultural  con- 
sciousness). and  those  here 
which  tend  to  be  self-inflicted 
and  foe  result  of  one  kind  of 
incompetence  or  another, 
whether  it  be  a failure  of  pub- 
lic relations  or  a simple  lack 
or  adequate  long-term  plan- 
ning. 

On  the  bottom  line,  of 
course,  almost  all  the  British 
upheavals  stem  from  an  en- 
demic funding  crisis.  It  has 
became  almost  a truism  for 
opera  administrators  here  to 
lament  the  lack  of  state  sub- 


sidy and  to  compare  them- 
selves unfavourably  in  that 
respect  with  their  counter- 
parts elsewhere  in  foe  EU. 
The  steady  decline  in  grants 
in  real  terms  has  produced  a 
sea-change  in  foe  way  opera 
houses  In  this  country  are 
managed,  and  a transfer  of 
power  from  foe  artistic  side  to 
foe  financial  in  most  other 
European  opera  houses  the 
lines  of  command  are  clear 
cut  companies  are  run  by  In- 
tendants,  or  executive  direc- 
tors, who.  though  they  may  be 
state  or  city  appointees  and 
therefore  to  a greater  or 
lesser  extent  are  reliant  on 
political  patrnnag*  do  have 
sole  charge  of  budgetary  and 
artistic  decisions.  Their  con- , 
tracts  depend  on  results,  and  | 
their  annual  accounts  are 
careflifly  scrutinised;  but  on  a 
day-today  basis  they  are  in 
charge,  and  can  operate  with- 
out anyone  looking  over  their 
shoulders. 

British  opera  companies, 
on  foe  other  hand,  have  tradi- 
tionally been  run  by  boards  of 
i directors,  to  whom  a general 
director  or  a chief  executive 
is  ultimately  responsible.  In 
those  palmier  days  when, 
though  never  generous  by 
European  standards,  funding 
was  at  least  adequate,  foe 
boards’  responsibilities  were 
more  honorary  than  real; 
they  were  usually  made  up  of 
the  country's  great  and  good, 
with  a mix  of  intellectuals 
and  foe  business  world  and 
high  society,  all  though  shar- 
ing genuine  interest  in  opera. 

Now,  however,  when  the 
critical  task  facing  every 
opera  company  is  private 
fund-raising  and  attracting 
corporate  sponsorship,  boards 
have  a very  different  role  to 
play.  Business  connections 
are  everything,  and  a pro- 
spective director  in  foe  busi- 
ness world  who  can  tap  into  a 


wealthy  sponsor  is  a much 
more  attractive  candidate 
than  someone,  however  cul- 
turally or  politically  distin- 
guished. who  merely  cares 
about  opera.  It  matters  little 
that  many  of  these  well-con- 
nected business  people  know 
very  little  about  opera  and 
even  less  about  the  way  in 
which  all  those  the  jet-setting 
singers  and  pretty  frocks  they 
love  to  see  actually  make  it  on 
to  foe  stage;  they  know  about 
money,  and  how  to  bring  it  in. 
and  that  is  the  crucial  factor 
nowadays. 


THE  days  when  the 
chairman  of  an  opera 
bouse  would  be  a dis- 
tinguished and  knowl- 
edgeable opera  lover  — some- 
one like  Sir  Claus  Moser  or 
Lord  Harewood,  for  instance, 
happy  to  male*  foe  right  ap- 
pointments and  let  those  pro- 
fessionals get  on  with  their 
johs  — appear  to  have  gone 
forever. 

That  Is  not  only  to  foe  detri- 
ment. one  suspects,  of  the 
committed  opera  goer,  who 
does  want  something  more 
varied  and  nutritious  In  an 
operatic  diet  than  constant 
servings  of  corporate-friendly 
Traviatas  and  Bohfemes  — - but 
more  especially  to  those  who 
work  to  these  new-style 
boards,  those  with  the  expert- 
ise and  knowledge,  and  an 
awareness  of  what  is  involved 
in  bringing  this  most  complex 
of  art  forms  to  foe  stage,  yet 
who  because  of  ffl-informed 
Interference  from  above  now 
simply  do  not  have  foe  space 
to  do  their  jobs  properly.  Run- 
ning opera  houses  according 
to  market  forces  is  the  quick- 
est way  to  artistic  bank- 
ruptcy, and  a sure  recipe  for 
more  upheavals  to  come. 

Andrew  Clements  Is  the 
Guardian's  chief  music  critic 


A euro  for  the  people 


European  Union  heads  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  presented  at 
the  Amsterdam  summit  this 
weekend  with  a letter  from  331 
economists  across  Europe  de- 
manding radical  changes  to 
the  plans  for  monetary  union. 
Signatories  include  a farmer 
Bundesbank  board  member. 
Wilhelm  Notting:  a former 
Labour  Party  adviser.  John 
Wells  of  Cambridge ; and  the 
Irish  Green  economist  Richard 
DouthwaUe.  author  of  the 
Growth  Illusion.  This  is  an 
edited  version  of  their  letter.  . 

ON  June  16  and  17 
you  will  be  in 
Amsterdam  in 
order  to  discuss 
European  inte- 
gration. You  will  consult 
about  the  progress  made 
towards  monetary  union. 
Many  questions  are  still  un- 
answered. Will  EMU  begin  as 
planned?  Which  countries 
will  take  part  in  the  euro 
from  the  beginning?  Win  all 
the  Maastricht  Treaty  crite- 
ria be  met?  These  are  impor- 
tant questons,  but  they  do  not 
address  Europe’s  essential 
problems.  .... 

Europe  is  contending  with 
high-  unemployment,  poverty,  i 
social  marginalisation  and 
wotogtral  deterioration.  The 
current  design  of  Europes 
economy  does  not  provide 


also  from  an  economic  one. 
This  is  a missed  opportunity. 

A single  European  cur- 
rency could  be  very  advanta- 
geous and  help  to  find  foe 
way  to  frill  employment  with 
good  quality  jobs  and  social 
security.  But  this  EMU  is  not 
a starting  point  for  a modern 
European  welfare  state;  in- 
stead it  institutionalises  the 
dismantling  of  the  public  sec- 
tor and  reduces  foe  manoeu- 
vring room  for  active  social 
and  fiscal  policy.  The 
following  six  points  lay  out 
the  basis  for  our  concern. 

1.  According  to  the  Maas- 
tricht Treaty,  the  member 
states  must  fulfil  five  conver- 
gence criteria  in  order  to  take 
part  In  foe  euro.  Along  with 
| requirements  on  long-term 
interest  rates,  inflation  and 


mists.  According  to  these  doc- 
trines, reduction  of  budget 
deficits  lop  rig'  to  lower  infla- 
tion. And  lower  inflation 
automatically  leads  to  more 
growth  and  employment. 
Recent  economic  research 
shows  that  this  assertion  can- 
not be  verified  empirically. 

2.  Even  if  you  manage 
through  enormous  exertions 
to  bring  your  budget  deficits 
under  3 per  cent  In  1998,  you 
will  still  not  have  qualified 
•for  the  euro.  As  long  as  yoor 
national  debt  is  above  60  per 
cent  of  GNP  and  is  not  falling  , 
as  quickly  as  is  required,  you 
will  have  to  implement  still 
more  austerity  programmes. 
The  pressure  os  your  budgets 
will  remain  high  for  another  i 
reason:  the  Stability  Pact  that 
you  adopted  in  Dublin  forces  ! 


fiscal  policy,  tax  rates  and 
revenues  will  be  pushed 
downwards. 

5.  The  policy  to  be  expected 
from  the  European  Central 
Bank  will  worsen  the  defla- 
tionary pressure  that  results 
from  this  merry-go-round  of 
austerity.  The  ECB  is  in  fact 
obliged  to  aim  at  price  stabil- 
ity, and  will  work  one-sidedly 
to  watch  over  the  hard  euro. 

As  the  “only”  significant 
European  body  making  socio- 
economic policy,  the  ECB  win 
encounter  scarcely  any  mean- 
ingful opposition;  the  ’’Stabil- 
ity Council"  seems  destined 
above  all  for  a symbolic  rale. 

6.  In  sum.  the  countries  that 
are  about  to  join  In  a common 
currency  are  giving  up  impor- 
tant instruments  of  macro- 


This project  not  only  falls  short  from  a social,  ecological,  and 
democratic  perspective,  but  also  from  an  economic  one 


in  these  problems. 

Your  economic  advisers 
have  told  you  that  EMU.  as 
laid  out  in  the  Maastricht 
Treaty  and  further  regulated 
in  the  Dublin  Stability  Pact, 
will  bring  Europe  more  Jobs 
and  prosperity.  We,  ecanon- 
nrists  in  the  ESTs  member 
states,  are  afraid  that  foe  op1 
posite  is  true.  This  project  tor 
economic  and' monetary  inte- 
gration not  only  falls  short 
from  a social,  ecological,  aim 
democratic  perspective,  out 


national  debt,  another  norm, 
is  that  a state’s  budget  deficit 
may  not  be  higher  than  3 per 
cent  of  its  Gross  Domestic 
Product  (GDP).  Almost  none 
of  foe  member  states  now 
meets  this  requirement.  With- 
out regard  to  economic  condi- 
tions. they  have  been  put 
under  great  pressure  to  pass 
the  EMU  test  many  among 
you  have  experience  by  now 
of  foe  draconian  austerity 
programmes  that  must  be  put 
in  place  in  order  to  do  so. 

What  is  remarkable  is  that 
this  norm,  which  is  doing  so 
much  social  harm,  has  abso- 
lutely no  economic  basis.  Not  j 
only  economists  like  us  see 
this.  The  reasoning  behind 
these  convergence  criteria  is 
drawn  from  monetarist  doc- 
trines that  are  not  accepted 
by  foe  majority  of  econo- 


participating  EMU  countries 
to  reduce  their  budget  deficits 
1 still  father  in  the  direction  of 
balanced  budgets. 

3.  You  may  have  acted  in 
[ Dublin  under  foe  assumption 

that  foe  Stability  Pact  would 
leave  you  some  room  in 

which  to  carry  oat  counter- 
cyclical policies.  But  it  will  be 
many  years  before  you  have 
created  the  necessary  budget- 
ary manoeuvring  room:  the 
room  left  by  the  Stability  Pact 
for  temporary  exemptions  is 
in  feet  extremely  narrow. 

4.  Although  this  is  often  de- 
nied, budgetary  adjustments 
will  take  place  chiefly 
through  harsh  austerity  pro- 
grammes. Since  Maastricht 
and  Dublin  included  no 
restrictions  on  competitive 


economic  policy.  And  be- 
cause interest  rates  will  soon 
be  roughly  the  same  every- 
where, the  mobility  of  labour 
across  European  frontiers  is 
(Still)'  slight,  and  financial 

transfers  have  not  been  pro- 
vided for,  the  countries 
within  EMU  will  soon  have 
only  one  instrument  left  at 
their  disposal  in  order  to 
cushion  economic  shocks: 
government  expenditures. 

But  as  we  have  just  seen, 
even  that  instrument  has 
been  taken  out  of  govern- 
ments’ hands  by  the  Stability 
Pact  This  means  that  labour 
will  be  handed  foe  bill  for 
j economic  recessions,  in  the 
form  of  rising  unemployment, 

I falling  wages,  and  still 
greater  flexibfflsation. 

This  EMU  is,  to  short,  not  a j 
i good  model  for  extensive  I 


European  economic  integra- 
tion. You  may  have  been  op- 
erating under  foe  assumption 
that  economists  are  in  agree- 
ment about  EMU,  and  that  all 
foe  adjustments  might  be 
very  distressing  from  a social 
and  political  point  of  view  but 
are  nonetheless  truly  neces- 
sary from  an  economic  point 
of  view.  This  is  not,  in  feet 
the  case. 

We  therefore  call  on  you  to 
reconsider  this  EMU  project 
A common  currency  and 
monetary  policy  could  offer 
considerable  advantages.  But 
this  EMU  is  governed  by 
timeless  criteria  and  dogmas. 
Wise  economic  policy  must 
not  be  replaced  by  rigid  rules, 
but  must  be  determined  es- 
sentially by  circumstances. 
This  is  also  a question  of 
democracy:  the  framework  of 
EMU  is  wrongly  discharging 
you  and  your  colleagues  from 
your  precious  democratic 

duty  to  take  responsibility  for 
your  political  choices.  Under 
foe  current  conditions,  this 
EMU  offers  no  perspective 
whatsoever  of  an  adequate 
response  to  environmental 
problems,  of  improvement  in 
the  lot  of  Europe’s  20  million 
unemployed  and  50  mill  inn 
poor,  or  for  the  defence  and 
extension  of  the  welfare  state. 

As  critics  of  the  EMU,  we 
are  reproached  with  putting 
European  co-operation  in 
danger;  we  are  told  that  we 
would  do  better  to  keep  quiet 
We  are  firmly  convinced, 
however,  that  foe  greatest 
danger  for  Europe  lies  in  the 
design  of  this  EMU,  which 
has  already  led  millions  cf 
Europeans  to  identity  Europe 
and  the  euro  with  austerity 
policies  and  social  suffering. 
It  is  high  time  that  politicians 
realise:  foe  peoples  of  Europe 
have  foe  right  to  an  economy 
that  serves  the  interests  of 
human  beings 


We’ve  all  got 
the  democratic 
classless  wind 


Bel  Littlejohn 

COULD  someone  please, 
please  tell  me  why  the 
British  are  so  obsessed 
by  the  whole  class  thing? 
There’s  no  room  for  uppers, 
towers  and  middles  under 
Tony  B.  thank  God.  Nor  for 
upper-middles,  lower-uppers 
or  upper-lower-mtddles  for 
that  matter.  In  New  Labour, 
we’re  aD  heartily  sick  and 
tired  of  the  whole  outdated 
concept  Except  perhaps  for 
John  Prescott,  who  was 
middle-lower  and  then  rose 
through  upper-lower  and 
upper-lower- middle  to  become 
middle-middle  or  even  upper- 
middle-middle,  and  is  conse- 
quently obsessed  by  it  — and 
who  can  blame  him.  with  a 
background  like  his.  bless 
him? 

Just  when  you  thought  the 
British  obsession  with  the 
whole  class  nonsense  was  at 
long  last  under  wraps,  along 
comes  a new  TV  series  called 
— you  guessed  it!  — Class.  I 
mean,  honestly!  Isn’t  it  about 
time  we  forgot  about  it?  You’ll 
certainly  never  find  a senior 
Guardian  columnist  churning 
out  that  corny  old  standard. 
“Whither  Class  in  the  1990s?’’, 
when  there  are  so  many  more 
radical  challenges  feeing  us  as 
we  approach  foe  new  millen- 
nium. How  to  reduce  class 
sizes  by  two  and  yet  still  stay 
within  budget,  foe  implemen- 
tation of  our  “Quicker  to 
Prison"  scheme  for  persistent 
young  offenders,  and  so  on. 

But,  just  this  once,  let’s  ask 
ourselves  foe  question:  in  the 
1990s,  whither  class?  rm  lucky 
enough  to  live  and  work 
among  people  for  whom  the 
whole  class  thing  is  dead  and 
buried.  Frankly,  Tm  just  as 
happy  to  have  a jolly  good 
barney  for  a few  seconds  at i 
the  end  of  every  other  day 
with  my  hard-pressed  secre- 
tary Rowena  as  I am  to  engage  . 
one  of  Her  Majesty’s  senior 
Secretaries  of  State  in  wide- 1 
ranging  discussion  over  lunch 
at  The  Ivy.  (Obviously  1 try  to 
avoid  politics  with  Rowena: 
she's  the  only  person  I know  | 
who  voted  Conservative,  ex- 
cept for  the  (black)  man  with 
the  peaked  cap  on  foe  door  of 
foe  building — name  forgotten 
— but  what  can  you  expect?) 

There  were  representatives 
of  every  single  class  (must  we 
use  that  word?)  at  this  week’s 
excellent  party  to  celebrate 
the  triumph  of  Emily’s  List  at 
the  Folletts'  semi-detached 
bouse  in  a middling-style 
stretch  of  Cheyne  Walk,  just 
opposite  inner-city  Battersea. 
It  was  well  up  to  foe  standard 
of  party  the  Kinnocks  used  to 
throw  in  foe  80s.  with  every- 
one there  who  you  could  ever 
want  to  meet  I tell  you.  no- 


one  cared  a jot  about  who 
ranked  higher  than  who  — we 
were  all  there  just  to  have  fan 
in  New  Britain!  As  1 was  say- 
ing to  the  formidable  John 
Birt  (who  incidentally  seemed 
tremendously  excited  by  my 
off-the-cuff  proposal  for  a new 
six-parter,  “Bel  Appetlt!: 
Cooking  The  Littlejohn 
Way”),  it’s  high  time  we  did 
away  with  this  debilitating 
notion  of  a social  pecking- 

order.  where  person  A is 
worth  more  of  your  time  than 
person  B who  is  worth  more 
than  person  C,  etcetera.  But  at 
that  point  Me  Ivy  n B came 
over  and  beckoned  John  away 
for  a quiet  word,  so  I never  got 
a chance  to  ram  ray  point 

home. 

Barbara  F had  kindly  in- 
vited some  of  her  hard- 
pressed  constituency'  workers, 
bless  ’em,  into  her  own  home 
for  tbe  party,  to  hand  round 
the  dim-sum,  leaving  Barba- 
ra’s loyal  and  inexpensive 
staff  to  cope  with  foe  drinks. 
One  or  two  of  them  even 
mixed  for  a few  minutes  with 
Barbara’s  high-flying  London 
friends  — quite  a thrill,  and 
hats  off  to  Barbara  for  not 
stepping  in! 

’’I’m  excited,  Tony’s  excited. 
Gordon’s  excited  — everyone 
in  Britain’s  excited!  And  the 
weather’s  great  too!.’’  I was 
saying  to  Tessa  Blackstone, 
while  foe  lovely  Filipino  wait- 
ress hovered  around,  waiting 
for  a suitable  moment  to  refill 
our  glasses.  “And  the  Spice 
Girls  are  doing  brilliantly  in 
America,  and  we  won  foe 
cricket,  and  — and  — and 
apparently  they  adore  Robin 
Cook  in  Madrid." 

There  was  — is  — - that  sort 
of  mood  in  the  air.  There’s  a 
wholly  democratic,  classless 
wind  sweeping  foe  country. 
We*ve  all  got  the  wind,  and  It’s 
something  Tm  hoping  to  cele- 
brate at  Gordon's  first  major 
summer  drinks  party  in  the 
garden  of  Number  ll.  Obvi- 
ously. he  can’t  ask  all  his  close 
friends,  so  he’s  restricting  it 
to  his  most  influential  close 
friends  in  journalism  and 
broadcasting,  as  well  as  key 
players  In  foe  Cabinet. 

OF  course,  he’s  had  to 
disappoint  one  or  two 
old  chums,  it’s  inevita- 
ble. I’ve  heard  that  Ned  and 
Glenys.  for  instance,  are  bit- 
terly disappointed  not  to  have 
received  invites.  But  you  have 
to  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
For  all  I know,  they  may  be 
very  good  at  their  little  jobs, 
bless  ’em.  but  sadly  a Welsh 
transport  commissioner  and 
his  wife  are  inessential  to  any 
really  important  gathering. 
As  Peter  M points  out.  iT  we 
passionately  want  to  get  this 
country  back  on  its  feet  again 
— and  my  God  we  do  — then 
we’ve  got  to  take  some  pretty 
stark  decisions,  starting  with 
who  is  and  who  isn’t  invited 
to  what  That’s  the  only  way 
well  truly  create  a totally  car- 
ing, totally  equal  society  — a 
society  where  at  long  last  the 
Upper  House  is  filled  with 
centre-left  people  like  us,  and 
outdated  nonsense  about 
“class”  doesn’t  get  a look-in. 


LOOKOUT! 

CLOSE  ON  - COUNTERS 

Of  the  ale  kind-  Mysterious, 
smooth  talking  stranger  seen 

the  ter.  Was  it  a UJ-A? 

Contact  Moulder  Bos  1824. 
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Jill  Neville 


The  nerve  never 
to  play  safe 


The  death  or  the 

Australian  novelist 
JOl  Neville  at  the 
age  or  64  has 
shocked  many  of 
her  Mends,  because  she  was 
the  very  spirit  of  health  and 
vigour,  a vibrant  presence  In 
any  room  she  entered,  her 
glamorous  beauty  hardly  di- 
minishing in  middle  age.  The 
liver  cancer  which  killed  her 
In  so  short  a time  was  endured 
In  privacy;  a choice  of  great 
courage  and  dignity. 

Jill  was  bom  in  Sydney.  Her 
father  was  Colonel  Clive  Nev- 
ille and  her  mother.  Betty,  a 
newspaper  columnist.  Jill 
began  writing  as  a child  and 
though  she  earned  her  keep 
for  a time  as  a typist  at  the 
Daily  Mirror  in  Sydney  — 
thanks  to  her  mother’s  insis- 
tence that  she  attend  a busi- 
ness college  — she  was  al- 
ready publishing  In  small 
magazines  at  17. 

Her  beauty  and  intelligence 
made  her  a star  of  the  Sydney 
literary  world.  She  sailed  to 
England  before  she  was  21,  on 
the  same  boat  that  brought  the 
poet  Peter  Porter  to  London. 
They  renamed  close  Mends. 

In  London,  she  worked  at  J 
Walter  Thomson,  Bensons  and 
other  advertising  agencies, 
alongside  Fay  Weldon  and  As- 
sia  WevQ,  acquired  a Chelsea 
houseboat,  and  was  soon 
drawn  into  the  bohemian 
world  of  Fitzrovia,  The 
French  pub  and  “Muriel’s1’. 
There  Neville  met  and  nrato  a 
lifelong  Mend  of  the  novelist 
Elizabeth  Smart,  the  author  of 


By  Grand  Central  Station  I Sat 
Dawn  and  Wept 

She  began  to  publish  short 
stories  in  Harpers  & Queen 
and  Alan  Ross’s  London  Mag- 
azine. After  hear  first  novel. 
Fall  Gift  (1966),  a witty,  sexy 
novel  about  1960s  Soho,  com- 
pared by  reviewers  to  AnaXs 
Nin  and  Jean  Rhys,  she  was 
able  to  live  as  a freelance 
writer.  For  many  years  she 
was  chief  fiction  reviewer  for 
the  Sunday  Times,  appeared 
on  The  Critics  programme  on 
Radio  3,  and  presented  two 
series  of  Cover  to  Cover,  a 
books  programme  on  televi- 
sion. with  great  panache.  She 
had  a column  reviewing  radio 
in  the  Times,  and  later 
reviewed  for  the  Independent 

In  1995,  her  play  about  Rob- 
ert Graves  and  Laura  Riding. 
Astonished  Always,  was  staged 
at  Oxford,  the  Cheltenham 
Festival,  and  the  Almeida 
Theatre  in  Islington.  She  was 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  and  a very  suc- 
cessful debate  there  last 
month  between  Win  Self  and 

her  last  husband.  Professor 
Lewis  Wolpert.  was  her  brain 

rhHH 

In  I960,  JQ1  married  Peter 
Duval  Smith,  a South  African 
poet,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter,  Judy;  she  separated 
from  him  in  th»  same  year. 
Her  younger  brother  Richard, 
who  went  on  to  edit  the  maga- 
zine Oz,  stayed  with  her  when 
he  came  to  London.  For  all  her 
own  reckless  life,  she  was  no 
camp-follower  of  his  swinging 
world.  When  she  moved  to 


Paris,  she  found  a more  conge- 
nial group  of  gifted  people 
based  around  the  Conpole, 
and  became  involved  in  the 
student  revolts  of  1968.  This 
gave  her  the  subject  matter  of 
her  novel  The  Love  Germ. 

In  1969.  she  met  and  later 
married  David  Leitch.  then 
Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Sunday  Times  and  New 
Statesman;  it  was  through 
Leitch  she  became  a dose 
friend  of  mine  when  they 
moved  back  together  to  live  in 
Maida  Vale.  Neville  and 
Leitch  had  one  son,  Luke;  but 
they  were  divorced  In  1981. 

FOR  a time  after 
their  separation, 
Jill  returned  with 
her  child  to  live  in  a 
gmafl  house  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  in  Australia. 
When  I visited  her  there,  I was 
impressed  by  her  resilience, 
total  absence  of  self-pity  and 
sense  of  fun.  She  could  find 
to  make  her  fell 
about  with  laughter  even 
when  the  world  looked  at  its 
bleakest.  After  her  divorce 
from  Leitch,  Neville  first  lived 
with  and  then  married  Profes- 
sor Wolpert,  a distinguished 
biologist  at  University  Col- 


Jill  Neville’s  seven  novels 
are  all  crisply  written,  her  un- 
affected bare  style  the  more 
sharply  honed  for  years  of 
writing  advertising  copy.  Her 
most  recent  remarkable 
novel.  The  Day  We  Cut  The 
Lavender,  was  the  last  in  a 
series  of  novels  set  in  part  in 


Australia,  which  included  totf 
Ferry  to  Manley  (1984),  and 
Swimming  the  Channel  (1993). 

Her  last  novel  bad  a gen- 
erosity and  humanity  in  its 
portrait  of  figures  from  her 
past  It  caught  something  of 
Neville's  own  courage  and 
warmheartedness;  for  all  her 
lively  wit  and  love  of  gossip, 
she  was  genuinely  without 
spite,  and  lived  her  emotional 
roller-coaster  of  a life  without 
the  least  resentment  or  envy. 
She  was  remarkably  happy  in 
her  last  marriage,  in  which 
her  splendid  talents  as  a host- 
ess of  large  parties  were  given 
full  play,  and  enjoyed  her 
house  in  the  Normandy  coun- 
tryside where  she  and  her 
husband  spent  their  summers 
for  many  years. 

JOZ  Neville  has  left  a sub- 
stantial body  of  work  for 
which  she  will  be  remem- 
bered; but  it  is  as  a rare 
human  being  she  win  come  to 
the  mind  of  her  friends.  She 
lived  with  gusto  and  nerve 
and  without  any  wish  to  play 
safe.  She  had  a wild,  zany 
vitality  which  made  her  a 
tonic  to  visit  A host  of  ac- 
quaintances from  all  over  the 
world  win  miss  her  with  a 
kind  of  incredulity  that  so 
much  spirit  has  been 
extinguished. 

She  leaves  a husband,  two 
children,  and  a grandson  bom 
to  Judy  Neville. 


EMm  Telnatain 


Jill  Neville,  novelist,  bom  May 
29. 1933;  died  June  11, 1997 


JUl  Neville . . . at  home  in  both  Australia’s  Bine  Mountains  or  the  bohemian  world  of  Fitzrovia 


Helen  Jacobs 


Birthdays 


A woman’s  short  guide  to  gallantry  on  the  court 


Helen  Jacobs . . . the  tennis  crowds  adored  her 


Donald  Fumiss 


HELEN  Jacobs,  who 
has  died  aged  88.  was 
the  Wimbledon  ten- 
nis crowd’s  favourite 
finalist  of  the  1930s.  She  con- 
tested six  Wimbledon  finals, 
winning  just  one  on  a grey 
day  in  1906,  a triumph  that  set 
the  crowd  alight.  Jacobs  was 
also  the. world  number  one 
that  year.  It  was  not  just  her 
persistence  and  forehand 
chop  that  the  crowd  admired, 
but  also  her  sporting  manner 
on  court 

When,  in  1933,  Jacobs  be- 
came the  first  woman  ever  to 
wear  shorts  at  Wimbledon, 
her  action  sparked  less  con- 
troversy than  any  other 
player  might  have  caused. 
Even  the  Prince  of  Wales  ex- 
pressed approval:  ‘T  see  no 
reason  on  earth  why  any 
woman  should  not  wear 
shorts  for  lawn  tennis.  They 
are  very  comfortable  and 
quite  the  most  practical  cos- 
tume for  the  game;  and  I don’t 
think  the  wearers  lose  any- 
thing in  looks." 

Jacobs  had  played  in  what 
would  now  be  regarded  as 


very  modest  culottes,  but  her 
attack  on  the  dress  code  was 
important  The  right  of  all 
women  to  wear  clothing 
which  allows  freedom  of 
movement  — taken  for 
granted  today  — was  won  by 
players  daring  to  be  different 
on  the  Wimbledon  and  Forest 
Hills  tennis  courts. 

In  four  of  her  Wimbledon 
finals,  the  energetic,  extro- 
vert Jacob6,  with  her  aggres- 
sive serve  and  volley  play, 
lost  to  her  great  rival,  the  icy 
back-liner  Helen  Wills 
Moody,  the  pre-eminent 
player  of  the  era.  The  rivalry 
between  the  two  Americans, 
foreshadowing  that  between 
Martina  Navratilova  and 
Chris  Evert,  was  a war  of 
temperaments  as  well  as 
strokes.  But  although  Jacobs 
defeated  Wills  Moody  only 
once,  it  was  Jacobs  who  was 
ascendant  in  gallantry. 

Their  careers  had  an  eerie 
interconnection,  the  Jacobs 
family  even  moving  into  a 
house  which  the  Wills  were 
vacating.  Jacobs  was  known 
as  Little  Helen,  or  Helen  Two 


Watching  from  the  skies 


, ONALD  Fumiss.  who 
| has  died  aged  85,  spent 
much  of  the  second 
world  war  In  an  unarmed 
Spitfire  looking  for  the  Ger- 
man navy’s  largest  warships, 
most  notably  the  elusive  and 
timidly  deployed  battleship, 
the  Tirpitz. 

Hitler’s  disappointment 
with  the  efforts  of  the  surface 
fleer  led  him  to  sack  his  naval 
commander- in -chief  Erich 
Raeder,  and  order  the  fleet's 
guns  to  be  relocated  to  shore 
emplacements  along  the  Nor- 
wegian coast  But  the  new 
naval  chiet  Karl  Donitz,  per- 
suaded Hitler  to  leave  the 
guns  attached  to  their  hulls 


rather  than  hand  the  British 
a huge,  strategic  naval  vic- 
tory on  a plate.  The  biggest 
the  Tirpitz  and  her  escorts, 
thus  remained  in  the 
Altenfjord. 

Even  though  she  never 
joined  battle,  the  Tirpitz  and 
the  other  major  unite  In  the 
far  north  remained  a “fleet  in 
being”  of  which,  the  . British 
home  fleet  always  had  to  take 
account  as  a threat  to  the 
convoy  route  to  Russia. 

Bad  weather  prevented  Fur- 
nlss’s  predecessors  from  find- 
ing the  Tirpitz  after  she  left 
harbour  in  July,  1942.  For 
once  she  was  under  orders  to 
do  what  the  Admiralty  feared 


most  — to  attack  convoys  and 
specifically  the  convoy  PQ17. 
Unable  to  locate  the  Tirpitz, 
the  Admiralty  ordered  PQ17 
to  scatter  and  so  the  helpless 
merchantmen  were  left  to 
piecemeal  destruction  by 
bombers  and  U-boats.  The 
Tirpitz  quietly  returned  to  Al- 
tenfjord  on  learning  cf  the 
PQTTs  dispersal. 

Ia  September,  1943,  the  bat- 
tleship — sister  of  the  Bis- 
marck — which  had  become  a 
British  obsession,  was  sev- 
erely damaged,  though  not 
sunk,  in  a British  midget-sub- 
marine raid.  By  this  time, 
Donald  Fumiss  was  com- 
manding the  Royal  Air 


Force’s  542  Squadron.  This 
photographic  reconnaissance 
unit  flew  Spitfires  from  which 
all  disposable  weight,  includ- 
ing guns  and  all  but  basic 
navigation  equipment,  had 
been  removed  to  make  way 
for  cameras  and  extra  ffcel- 
tanks  extending  their  range 
to  1,700  miles. 

Even  so,  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  German  navy  in  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean  the  spy-planes  had 
to  be  based  in  north-west  Rus- 
sia. When  he  first  flew  to 
Murmansk,  Fumiss  was 
forced  by  lack  of  fuel  to  land 
on  an  emergency  airstrip  and 
was  promptly  arrested.  Mak- 
ing amends  with  their,  cus- 


whereas  Wills  Moody  was 
Queen  Helen. 

Both  grew  up  in  California, 
learned  the  game  at  the 
Berkeley  Tennis  Club,  bad 
the  samp  coach.  Pop  Fuller, 
and  attended  the  University 
of  California  Jacobs,  three 
years  the  younger,  was  14 
when  Fuller  arranged  their 
first  encounter,  a practice  set 
Wills  Moody  won  60  in  seven 
minutes  and  although  Jacobs 
wanted  to  play  a second  set. 
Wills  Moody  walked  away 
without  a word. 

Jacobs's  sole  victory  over 
Wills  Moody  was  in  the  finals 
at  the  1933  US  Championship 
in  Forest  Hills.  It  is  a famous 
story.  With  Jacobs  leading  30 
in  the  final  set.  Wills  Moody, 
who  had  not  lost  a match  in 
six  years,  picked  up  her  blue 
sweater,  told  the  umpire  her 
back  hurt,  and  without  a 
glance  at  her  opponent  began 
to  walk  off  the  court  Jacobs 
harried  over  suggesting  Wills 
Moody  rest  if  she  needed  to, 
but  urging  her  to  play  an. 
Wills  Moody  didn’t  and  Ja- 
cobs’s longed-for  victory  was 


Fumiss . . . unarmed  planes 

ternary  fluid  hospitality,  the 
Russians  cheered  when  Fur- 
niss  replied  to  the  endless 
toasts  with  a recitation  of 
English  nonsense-verse. 

He  and  his  colleagues  de- 
fied the  appalling  conditions 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  air 
to  prepare  for  a Fleet  Air  Arm 


by  default  Word  leaked  out 
that  despite  her  supposed 
serious  Injury,  Wills  Moody 
had  wanted  to  play  the 
doubles  final,  but  officials 
thought  it  would  look  bad  and 
dissuaded  her. 

In  1938,  at  Wimbledon, 
when  the  injury  situation  was 
reversed.  Jacobs  showed 
what  she  was  made  of  Jacobs 
had  damaged  her  Achilles 
tendon  in  the  quarter-final, 
but  seemed  fine.  At  4-4  in  the 
first  set  of  the  final  against 
Wills  Moody,  Jacobs  landed 
awkwardly  when  she  reached 
for  a passing  shot  and  there- 
after could  barely  walk,  ft 
was  evident  that  she  could 
not  win,  bat  so  as  not  to  deny 
Wills  Moody  an  outright  vic- 
tory, she  sportingly  played  to 
the  end.  Wills  Moody,  show- 
ing no  flicker  of  sympathy 
won  64,  60  but  it  was  Jacobs 
whom  the  crowd  admired. 

During  the  second  world 
war,  Jacobs  joined  the  US 
Navy  intelligence  service,  be- 
coming one  of  only  five 
women  of  the  era  to  attain  the 
rank  of  commander.  After  the 


raid  on  the  Tirpitz  in  April 
1944,  and  a RAF  Lancaster 
attack  in  September.  All  this 
forced  the  Germans  to  move 
the  crippled  monster  sooth  to 
Tromso  for  repairs.  She 
remained  there  as  a floating 
battery  until  the  coup-de- 
grace was  administered  by  air 
ln  November. 

Donald  Fumiss  was  bom  in 
Egypt,  where  his  father  was  a 
teacher.  He  went  to  Radley 
school  and  then  worked  at  the 
Stock  Exchange,  before  vol- 
unteering for  the  RAF.  While 
waiting,  he  trained  with 
French  troops  preparing  to 
give  volantary  help  to  aid  the 
Finns  in  their  hopeless  but 
brilliant  defence  against 
Soviet  invasion.  But  the 
Finns  were  overwhelmed  be- 
fore the  force  could  safl. 

In  1940,  Fumiss  was  as- 
signed .In  1940  to  reconnais- 
sance at  St  Eval  to  Cornwall, 
from  where  the  converted 


war.  she  became  the  business 
partner  of  the  British  society 
photographer  Dorothy  Wild- 
ing. Later  Jacobs  became  a 
dog  breeder  and  farmer  and 
wrote  19  books  mainly  on  ten- 
nis and  fitness,  but  also  some 
novels,  notably  Storm  Against 
the  Wind  (1944). 

Helen  Jacobs  won  the 
United  States  singles  champi- 
onship at  Forest  Hills  four 
years  In  a row,  1932  to  1935, 
the  doubles  between  1932  and 
1935,  and  the  mixed  in  1934. 
She  was  a member  of  the 
successful  US  Wightman  Cup 
team  for  12  years,  and  for  12 
consecutive  years  from  1928. 
was  ranked  to  the  world’s  top 
10. 

She  spent  her  last  years  In 
East  Hampton,  Long  Island. 
New  York,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Atlantic.  She  is  survived  by 
her  long-term  companion  Vir- 
ginia Gurnee. 


Adriaime  Blue 


Helen  Hull  Jacobs,  tennis 
player,  bom  August  6.  1908; 
June  2. 1997. 


Spitfires  roamed  the  French 
coast,  observing  major  Ger- 
man warships  stuck  in  Brest 
from  spring  1941  until  they 
made  their  dash  for  home  up 
the  Channel  in  February  1942. 
He  was  awarded  the  DFC  in 
1942  and  became  commander 
of  542  Squadron  in  summer 
1943,  Dying  over  western 
Europe  and  Germany  until 
transferring  to  Russia  early 
in  1944,  where  he  earned  his 
DSO. 

In  the  same  year  he  mar- 
ried Mrs  JUl  Cresswell,  wid- 
ow of  a friend  killed  on  naval 
service.  She  and  a daughter 
survive  him.  After  the  war 
Fumiss  returned  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  retiring  as  a senior 
partner  in  1976. 


Nick  Brown  MP,  Govern- 
ment chief  whip,  47;  Sir  Regi- 
nald Doyle.  HM  Chief  In- 
spector of  Fire  Services,  68; 
Inga-Stina  Ewbank.  profes- 
sor of  English  literature, 
Leeds  University,  65; 
G wynne  Howell,  operatic 
singer^  59;  Lord  Hylton,  for- 
mer vice-president.  Age  Con- 
cern, 65;  Malcolm  McDow- 
ell. actor.  54;  Sir  Peter 
Marycborch.  former  direc- 
tor. GCHQ,  70;  Michael  Mel- 
Iuish.  treasurer,  the  MCC,  65; 
Prof  Dr  Barbara  Reynolds, 
lexicographer,  83;  Dr  Ber- 
tram Schofield,  former 
Keeper  of  Manuscripts,  Brit- 
ish Museum.  101;  Peter  Scu- 
damore, jockey,  39:  Mary 
Whltefaouse,  founder. 
National  Viewers’  and  Listen- 
ers’ Association,  87;  Andreas 
Whittam  Smith,  former  edi- 
tor, the  Independent,  60. 


Letter 


Andy  Carlton  writes : An  un- 
fortunate misprint  makes 
nonsense  of  part  of  your  obit- 
uary of  Jack  Trefasis  (June 
4).  St  George's  Memorial 
Church  is  in  not  in  Leper,  it  Is 
in  Yeper.  the  modern  Flemish 
spelling  of  Ypres.  The  church 
commemorates  the  soldiers 
who  fought  on  the  Western 
Front,  especially  those  in  the 
Ypres  salient  It  was  around 
this  city  that  three  of  the 
bloodiest  battles  of  the  great 
war  were  fought  culminating 
in  the  on  imaginable  carnage 
of  Passchendaele  in  1917, 
when  many  thousands  of 
troops  of  both  sides  lost  their 
lives. 


Dan  van  dor  Vat 


Donald  Fumiss.  pilot  and  stock- 
broker. bom  May  7.  1912  died 
May  9. 1997 


Death  Notices 

***UPg.  Dan*.  Suddonty  on  Jum  90.  at 
I tenfold  Heath.  He  will  be  much  mtesad  by 
nu  Hater  Eileen,  ha  deer  friend  Norma 
and  his  old  Mends  In  Newspapers,  and 
Television  News. 

NEVILLE.  Peacefully  at  home  on  the  llltt 
June.  Jill,  wm  oi  Lewis  ana  madiar  at  Jody 
and  Luka  Funeraf  on  Friday  20  Juris  at 
Qoldors  Green  Crmatorlum.  West  Chap* 
at  « 30.  No  Dowers  by  request  but  done- 
Uons  H desired  to  He  NS  P.C.C.  cfo  Lever- 
ton  end  Sons.  iei  Haversack  Hal.  ttemp- 
stoofl  NYV3  4QS.  To!  0171  BBS  4221. 

■To  place  your  announcement  lenphonu 
rnn  713  4567  or  tea  01  n 713  4123  between 
tom  and  3pm  MorvFit 


Jackdaw 


Eat Soup 


WARHOL  (1928-1987)  is 
reported  as  having  stated  that 
he  chose  soup  cans  because 
he  had  soup  every  day  for  his 
lunch.  Andy  was  a creature  of 
habit  and  liked  the  Idea  of 
monotony,  which  extended  to 
the  mechanical  finish  of 
many  of  his  works:  “I  like 
boring  things.  I like  things  to 
be  toe  same  over  and  over 
again . . . If  you  want  to  know 
all  about  Andy  Warhol,  just 
look  at  toe  surface  of  my 

porn  tinge  and  fjhns  and  mi» 

and  there  I am.  There’s  noth- 
ing behind  it" 

This  banality  seemed  to 
him  to  epitomise  the  philoso- 
phy of  modem  America: 


"What  is  great  about  this 
country  is  that  America 
started  the  tradition  where 
the  richest  consumers  buy  es- 
sentially toe  same  things  as 
toe  poorest  You  can  be 
watching  TV  and  see  Coca 
Cola,  and  you  know  that  toe 
President  drinks  Coke,  Liz 
Taylor  drinks  Coke  and,  just 
think,  you  drink  Coke  too.  A 
Coke  is  a Coke  and  no  amount 
of  money  can  get  you  a better 
Coke  than  toe  bum  on  the  cor- 
ner Is  drinking.  All  Cokes  are 
toe  same  and  all  Cokes  are 
good.  Liz  Taylor  knows  it  toe 
President  knows  it  the  bum 
knows  it,  and  you  know  it" 
One  gets  toe  Idea,  even  if 
toe  argument  breaks  down 
slightly  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Campbell’s  soups.  Liz 
Taylor  doesn’t  eat  Campbell’s 
soup  and  toe  President  cer- 
tainly doesn’t  serve  Camp- 
bell’s soup  to  visiting  digni- 
taries, unless  of  course  be  is 
trying  desperately  to  offend 
them.  Who  knows,  maybe 
even  the  bum  on  the  comer 
would  turn  his  nose  up  at  a 
tin  of  condensed  tomato. 

Art  Review  on  the  logic,  or 
lack  of  it  behind  Warhol’s 
Campbell's  Soup  prim. 


Silicon  vale 

DON’T  throw  out  that  lava 
lamp  just  yet.  Yeah,  the  70s 
retro  craze  might  be  over 
(again),  but  toe  lamp  could 
come  in  handy  for  genera  ting 
random  numbers.  At  least 
that's  what  some  boffins  with 
too  much  time  on  their  hands 
at  Silicon  Graphics  have 
recently  discovered.  Creating 
truly  random  numbers  is  im- 
possible, but  computers  have 
special  problems  with  the 
task,  because  they  have  to  use 
some  sort  of  a "seed”  to  start 
off  the  sequence.  If  you 
discover  the  seed,  you  can 
theoretically  predict  toe 
sequence. 

SGTs  system  uses  a video 
camera  which  takes  pictures 
of  two  lava  lamps  in  action, 
which  are  then  digitised.  The 
digital  values  are  then  scram- 
bled and  put  through  a mathe- 
matical procedure  techni- 
cally called  the  Blum  Blum 
Shub  sequence  generator. 
This  produces  an  almost  per- 
fectly random  number. 

But  why?  Well,  the  lamps 
produce  an  astoundingly 
complex  mixture  of  shapes 
and  colours  which  is  very  dif- 


ficult to  reproduce  artifi- 
cially; even  the  reflection  of 
one  lamp’s  light  off  another’s 
surface  chances  the  input 
considerably.  Added  to  this, 
the  digitisation  of  toe  pics  in- 
evitably introduces  random 
noise  which  farther  scram- 
bles toe  input. 

T3,  technology  magazine, 
finally  finds  a usefarthelaoa 
lamp. 

Old  spice 

CHILLIES  are  one  of  toe 
world's  oldest  foods — their 
use  is  recorded  over  9.000 
years  ago  in  Mexico — and 
toe  most  widely-used  spice  on 
toe  planet  From  Spain  they 
were  imported  to  Portugal 
Vasco  da  Gama  then  took 
off  to  Asia  with  a couple  of 

plants,  spreading  seeds  as  he 
went  and  imparting  their  fla- 
vour upon  toe  curries  then 
bubbling  under  in  the  sub- 
continent Chillies  are  often 
called  the  sluts  of  toe  plant 
world  as  they  breed  with 
such  abandon.  Their  popular- 
ity grew  and  quickly  spread; 
the  Mongolians  and  then  toe 
Turks  got  hold  of  this  wonder 
food,  bringing  toe  chillies 


back  westward  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire;  and  so 
today  you’ll  find  chillies  in 
guises  such  as  paprika,  sweet 
peppers  and  curry  sauces. 
Rat  Soup  gets  hot  and 
bothered  over  the  history  of 
chillies . 

Cruise  Control 

YOU’RE  driving  home  from 
work  late  at  night  feeling 
sleepy.  Sensors  in  your  car 
detect  you  eyelids  are  drop- 
ping suddenly  an  alann 

goes  off;  peppermint  fra- 
grance is  sprayed  into  your 
face,  the  seat  vibrates,  toe  air 
conditioning  lets  out  an  icy 
blast  and  a computerised 
voice  orders  you  to  “wake 
up”.  . 

If  the  worst  happens  and 
you  are  involved  in  an  acci- 
dent, toe  car  instantly  fills 
with  expanding  foam,  a giant 
airbag  explodes  across  toe 
bonnet  to  soften  the  blow  to 
pedestrians  and  toe  accident 
reixa!  system  automatically 
calls  the  emergency  services. 

Don't  laugh,  this  is  toe 
safety  car  of  the  future,  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  3,500 
deaths  and  300,000  injuries  on 


our  roads  each  year.  Cars 
stuffed  with  similar  features 
will  be  in  production  by  toe 
start  of  toe  21st  century. 

The  car  that  cant  crash  in 
Stuff.. 

Bible  readings 

THE  news  that  toe  Bible  en- 
codes information  about 
major  events  in  world  his- 
tory— information  that  can 
be  deciphered  by  entering  the 


New  Yorker  questions 


three  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand, eight  hundred  and  five 
characters  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  a single  contin- 
uous text  into  a computer, 
which  then  searches  for  Letter 
patterns  that  spell  out  hidden 
words — will  have  come  as  no 
surprise  to  people  who  spent 
much  of 1969  listening  to  the 
Beaties'  Abbey  Road  played 
backward. 

These  people  learned  long 
ago  that  If  you  are  ingenious 
enough,  patient  enough,  and 
perverse  enough,  texts  win  al- 
ways reveal  themselves  to  say 
whatyou  want  them  to  say. 
The  seaof  signs  is  without 
bottom.  There  are  no  mean- 
ings so  deep  that  deeper  mean- 
ings cannot  somehow  be 
found. 

The  New  Yorker  tracks  the 

Bible  Code. 

Men  in  drag 

DISCARDED  in  a million  toy 
cupboards  nationwide  lay  the 
last  heroes  of  speed.  The 
seventies  and  eighties  left  a 
scrap-heap  of  ridiculously  ab- 
surd Wheels —cranked- 
up  Corgi's,  chassis-bending 
Dinkys  and  fireball-flame 


Matchbox  models  stretched 
the  imagination  to  the  limit 
Playgrounds  everywhere 
saw  boasts  of  the  biggest  and 
bestest  rear  wheels  or  the 
most  bonnet-bulging  engine, 
but  there  was  only  one  sure 
fire  test  of  the  ultra-car . . - 
throwing  it  as  hard  as  you 
could  against  the  floor. 

This  test  would  explain  foe 
condition  and  rarity  of  such 
models  now.  Absurdly 
enough,  drag-racing  uses  the 
very  same  principles  ofjfoy- 
ground  supremacy.  Machines 
that  resemble  both  childlike 
sketches  and  the  dreams  of 
madman  are  tuned  and 
groomed  for  years  for  10 
seconds  of  rubber-burning 
ecstacy — thrown  against 
gravity  itself. 

It's  a short  journey  from  the 
playground  to  the  drag  race. 
Blag 

Jackdaw  wants  your  jewels. 
Es-matl Jackdaiwiguardtan- 
.co.uk.  .fax  01 71- 713 4366;  write 
Jackdaw.  The  Guardian,  119 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
EC1R3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 
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Law  Lords  pave  way  for  lost  reputation  claims 

BCCI  two  win 
‘stigma’  ruling 


D-v.  • 


Footsore  participants  sidestep  the  pan-European  march  an  Utrecht  prior  to  tomorrow's  rally  against  poverty  and  unemployment  PHOTOGRAPH  RAVMOM)  RUTTMO 

Electrolux  plans  to  switch  off  12, 000 jobs 


DavMQow 

Electrolux.  the 

world’s  biggest  house- 
hold appliance  maker, 
yesterday  unveiled  swingeing 
plans  to  boost  ailing  profits 
and  market  share  by  axing 
12.000  jobs  and  closing  25 
plants  and  50  warehouses  in 
Europe  and  North  America 
over  the  next  two  years. 

The  Swedish  firm’s  near- 
£200  million  restructuring 
programme  casts  a shadow 
over  Its  three  main  UK  plants 
— making  fridges  and  cook- 


I ers  at  Spennymoor.  Flymo 
lawnmowers  in  Newton  Ay- 
cliffe,  both  in  Co  Durham, 
and  vacuum  cleaners  In 
Luton.  They  and  smaller  sites 
employ  5,000  people. 

But  Electrolux  has  prom- 
ised to  consul!  its  rmirms  and  1 
employees  before  deciding 
which  plants  to  dose,  a move 
welcomed  by  one  union  offi- 
cial who  contrasted  it  with 
GEC  Marconi’s  abrupt  move 
to  axe  580 Jobs  on  Wednesday. 

The  plan  to  cut  11  per  cent 
of  the  worldwide  workforce  of 
UXMXX)  came  less  than  two 
months  after  Michael  Tres- 


chow,  a renowned  cost-cutter 
at  industrial  machinery- 
maker  Atlas  Copco,  took  over 
as  chief  executive  from  Leif 
Johansson  who  has  moved  to 
Vcdvo  after  presiding  over  a 
slide  in  earnings. 

The  speed  of  Mr  Treschow's 
decision  took  the  markets  by 
surprise  but  met  with  univer- 
sal approval  of  his  obvious  de- 
termination to  boost  share- 
holder value  and  take  on 
stifier  competition  in  Europe 
from  “white  goods’*  makers 
such  as  the  US’s  Whirlpool 
and,  increasingly,  Korean 
Arms  including  Daewoo. 


Their  sales  have  grown  as 
Electrolux's  — trading  under 
brandnames  including  Frigi- 
daire,  AEG  and  Zatuigsi  — 
have  shrunk. 

Electrolux  shares  rose  1&8 
per  cent  the  biggest  daily  in- . 
crease  Cor  around  eight  years, 1 
and  helped  posh  the  Stock- , 
holm  bourse  to  a record  high. 
Electrolux  shares  have  under- 
performed the  bourse  by  35 
per  cent  since  1992  as  the 
firm’s  sales  in  Europe  have 
been  hit  by  a prolonged  slump 
in  w>naimpr  spending.  Last 
year  parnrngg  fell  is  per  cent 
while  in  the  first  Quarter  of 


this  year  they  tell  a further  14 
per  cent  to  777  million  kronor 
(£82  million). 

Mr  Treschow  said  the  com- 
pany had  too  many  plants 
producing  similar  things. 
While  it  did  not  intend  to  dis- 
continue products,  a growing 
proportion  of  parts  and  com- 
ponents would  be  outsourced. 

He  indicated  that  the  bulk 
of  the  cuts  would  be  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 
But  many  analysts  believe 
they  will  be  concentrated  in 
Europe,  probably  outside 
Sweden.  Electrolux  has  66,400 
employees  in  Europe. 


Classy  FKI  bolts  on  new  takeover  strategy 
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OUTLOOK/T akeo ver  bid  setback  fails  to 
deter  successful  engineering  group’s 
acquisitive  instincts,  writes  Ian  King 


18-9  U 24-7 


29JO  • 


EVEN  alcoholics  occa- 
sionally suffer  hang- 
overs, so  when  engineer- 
ing group  FKI  was  beaten  in 
January's  £190  million  bid  for 
rival  Newman  Tonks,  one 
might  have  expected  the  ac- 
quisition-addicted company 
to  give  deal  making  a rest  for 
I awhile. 

Not  a bit  of  it  Bob  Beeston, 
FKTs  chief  executive,  says 
the  company  is  looking  to 
spend  between  £100  miHion- 
£150  million  on  acquisitions 
by  next  March. 

Neither,  according  to  Mr 
Beeston,  is  FKI  looking  to 
make  a blockbusting,  head- 
line-grabbing acquisition.  He 
says  that  any  number  of  little 
“bolt-on”  acquisitions  will  fit 
the  bill 

FKI  is  looking  in  particular 
for  deals  that  would  help 
build  up  its  materials  hand- 
ling or  hardware  divisions, 
both  of  which  are  growing  at 
a steady  pace. 

To  casual  readers,  the  Hali- 


fax-based FKI  might  not  be  so 
familiar  for  its  business  prow- 
ess as  for  allegations  made 
eariier  this  year  — when  a 
leading  public  relations  prac- 
titioner was  accused  of  trying 
to  buy  an  honour  for  FKI 
chairman  Jeff  WhaHey,  a life- 
long engineer  who  has  done 
i much  for  charity  and.  coinci- 
dentally, his  local  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

However,  this  fast-expand- 
ing company  is  actually  (me 
of  Britain’s  classiest  engi- 
neering companies,  a fact 
borne  out  by  yesterday's  bet- 
ter-than-expected  24.4  per 
cent  jump  in  pre-tax  profits  to 
£112.1  million. 

A -bit  of  history.  FKI  origi- 
nally stood  for  Fisher  Kar- 
park  Industries,  an  engineer- 
ing conglomerate  built  up  by 
ace  dealmaker  Tony  Gartland 
who  .recruited  Mr  Whalley 
back  in  1980- 

By  August  1987,  the  com- 
pany had  expanded  so  rapidly 
that  it  was  able  to  swallow 


Hitler’s  insurer 
brought  to  book 
by  his  victims 


i EC  pounces 
I after  amino 
acid  price 
fixing  claims 

Jugs  Wolf  lnBn»— ets 


Babcock  International,  in  its 
day  an  engineering  and  con- 
tracting giant  but  which  had 
fallen  on  hard  times 

Unfortunately,  the  stock 
market  crashed  two  months 
after  the  Babcock  acquisition 
and,  as.  the  City  turned  on 
conglomerates,  FKI  Babcock 
found  itself  out  of  favour  for  a 
while. 

Two  years  later,  FKl’s 
answer  to  the  critics  was  to 
float  off  a much-rationalised 
Babcock  and  leave  itself  look- 
ing in  far  more  focused  shape.  | 

Despite  the  Ninetiesstyle 
image  FKI  acquired  with  the 
Babcock  demerger,  the  old 
zest  for  deal-making  has  not 
gone  away  and  recently  the 
pace  has  been  stepped  up. 

Last  August,  for  instance, 
FKI  snapped  up  an  Italian 
low-voltage  equipment 
maker,  Marelli  In  September, 
in  its  largest  acquisition  for  a 
decade,  it  snapped  up  the 
world  famous  Hawker  Sidtie- 
I ley  electric  power  group  from 
I BTR,  toying  £182.7  million. 
At  foe  time,  FKI  said  the  deal 
would  make  it  one  of  Britain’s 
biggest  makers  of  electric 
motors. 

Then,  in  December,  came 
the  bid  for  Newman  Tonks,  a 


News  in  brief 


company  best-known  for  mak- 
ing doors,  door  bandies  and 
locks,  and  which  would  have 
fitted  ideally  with  FKTs  hard- 
ware operation.  Despite  foe 
backing  of  two  leading  insti- 
tutional shareholders.  FKI 
was,  outbid  by  American 
group  Ingersoll-Rand. 

Yesterday  Mr  Beeston  was 
content  to  forget  foe  Newman 
Tonks  bid,  which  cost  FKI  a 
on  e-off  hit  erf1  £35  million. 

He  preferred  instead  to  con- 
centrate on  the  prospects  for 
FKL  whose  products  include 
electrical  components,  such 
as  transformers  and  switches; 
process  control  equipment, 
including  monitors,  valves 
and  transmitters;  hardware 
products,  such  as  castors, 
doorknobs  and  brass  bandies: 
and  specialist  engineering 
equipment,  such  as  drills, 
taps  and  cutting  tools. 

Hie  company's  automotive 
division,  for  which  FKI  says 
it  has  already  received  offers, 
remains  “under  review". 

This  may  not  sound  at  all 
glamorous  but  FKTs  portfolio 
of  activities  is  well-managed 
and  -is  still  producing  solid 
growth. 

At  179Kp,  up  5p  last  night, 
the  shares  have  farther  to  go.  I 


Sarah  Ryto 

PRESSURE  from  Holo- 
caust victims  and 
their  relatives  has 
forced  German-based  inter- 
national insurance  firm  Al- 
lianz to  commission  a book 
about  its  Hnim  with  the 
Nazi  regime. 

Allianz,  the  owner  of 
British  insurer  CornhiU.  Is 
the  latest  financial  Institu- 
tion to  detail  its  dealings 
with  the  Naad  hierarchy.  Its 
wartime  subsidiary  in- 
sured Hitler  himself. 

Deutsche  Bank  has  pub- 
lished its  own  book;  a work 

on  the  Bundesbank  claimed 
that  top  officials  held  key 
posts  within  the  Third 
Reich;  and  there  have  been 
revelations  abont  Swiss-; 
based  banks,  including  the 
Bank  for  International 
Settlements. 

Allianz  is  to  employ  a 
full-time  team  of  historians 
to  compile  an  account  of  its 
wartime  record. 

This  is  expected  to  con- 
firm recent  reports  til  a 
German  magazine  that  Al- 
lianz insured  buildings  ana 
contents  of  concentration 
camps  including  Ausch- 
witz, Bucheuwald  and  Da- 
chau as  well  as  the  per- 
sonal valuables  of  officials 
such  as  Hermann  Gdring. 

According  to  the  latest 
issue  of  Bcr  Spiegel,  the 
camps  were  regularly  vis- 


ited by  insurance  officials 
and  were  regarded  as  a 
good  -risk.  In  the  case  of 
Auschwitz,  the  conditions 
were  rated  advantageous: 
“Thanks  to  constant  mili- 
tary supervision,  impecca- 
ble order  and  cleanliness 
prevails”. 

The  official  Allianz  book 
published  to  coincide  with 
its  centenary  excluded  this 
history- 

Chairman  of  Allianz  Dr 

Henning  Schulte-Noelle 
said  yesterday:  “We  want 
to  achieve  ftill  clarity  about 
oar  corporate  history  aid 
to  face  to  this  history- 
He  said  the  company’s  cred- 
ibility depended  on  how  it 
dealt  with  its  past. 

•The  team  which  is  to 
write  the  book  is  still  being 

recruited  but  will  be  based 
in.  Munich  and  will  be  com- 
pletely separate  from  the 
tw>iH  that  is  scrutinising 
company  files  to  check  half 
a million  life  insurance  pol- 
icies Issued  prior  to  1948- 

Allianz  has  been  pushed 
into  action  by  a US  class 
action  lawsuit  Hied  in 
March  against  seven  Euro- 
pean insurers.  The  action 
alleges  that  the  firms  bene- 
fited from  assets  seized 
from  victims  of  the  Nazis. 

The  company  has  since 
set  up  a hotline  fbr  anybody 
| who  believes  they  may 
I have  a case  for  compensa- 
tion. It  has  received  680 
calls  since  mid- April. 


THE  European  Commission 
said  yesterday  that  its 
anti-trust  Investigators 
raided  offices  in  Britain  and 
Germany  of  Archer-Daniels- 
Midland  and  Kyowa  Hakko 
Kogyo  in  a pricefixing  in- 
quiry. 

The  investigation  involves 
complaints  that  the  compa- 
nies co-ordinated  their  pric- 
ing of  lysine,  an  amino  acid 
used  in  animal  feed.  The  com- 
mission spokesman  said  the 

raids,  carried  out  on  Wednes- 
day and  yesterday,  were  at 
ADM*s  offices  in  Kent  and 
Weisbaden,  Germany  and  Ky- 
owa Hakko  Kogyo’S  European 
headquarters  in  Dusseldorl 
The  EU  inquiry  follows  a 
price-fixing  scandal  in  the 
United  States  involving  foe 
two  companies  and  other  Jap- 
anese and  South  Korean 
firms.  In  that  case,  ADM,  a 
grain  processing  company, 
last  year  paid  WM  million  in 
Anna  and  pleaded  guilty  to 
two  criminal  priced-fixing 
charges  involving  lysine  and 
citric  add.  a food  and  bever- 
age ingredient. 

Kyowa  Hakim  Kogyo  also 
pleaded  guilty  to  price-fixing 
in  the  US  and  was  fined: 

According  to  a commission 
source  familiar  with  foe  EU’s 
I gasp,  another  Japanese  com- 
I pany,  Ajlnimcto,  is  cooperat- 
ing with  the  investigation. 
Under  EU  law,  companies  can 
reduce  or  avoid  antitrust 
fin«  by  blowing  the  whistle 
on  cartels  or  helping  foe  com- 
mission tn  its  investigation. 


Hamanaka  banks 
in  Switzerland 

YASUO  Hamanaka,  the  rogue  trader  whose  unauthorised  deal- 
ings in  the  copper  market  allegedly  cost  Japanese  conglomerate 
Sumitomo  £2  billion,  managed  to  secrete  more  than  £400, 000  in 
a Swiss  bank  account  according  to  reports  in  Tokyo. 

An  lmtrianHfjpH  Zurich-based  hank  is  said  to  have  discovered 
i the  suspect  account  after  an  internal  investigation  and  details 
have  been  passed  to  police  in  Tokyo. 

Mr  Hamanaka,  who  has  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  fraud 
and  forgery  but  who  has  yet  to  be  sentenced,  has  always 
claimed  that  he  did  not  benefit  personally  from  his  activity  in 
the  copper  market  which  stretched  baric  10  years.  Yesterday , 
i his  lawyers  said  they  bad  yet  to  discuss  the  latest  revelations 
with  their  client —Paul Murphy 

Johnson  Matthey  jumps 

SHARES  In  Johnson  Matfoey.  the  materials  and  precious  metals 
group,  jumped  81p  to  522ftp  yesterday  after  the  company  an- 
nounced a better-than-expected  6 per  cent  increase  in  foil-year  i 

pre-tax  profits  to  £1085  mflbcp. 

Johnson  Matfoey  said  the  figures  had  been  achieved  despite 
conditions  in  three  of  main  mar- 

kets, with  just  Coakson  Matfoey  Ceramics — the  joint  venture 
wtthCookscm — proving  a rtisappotntmHtt. 

Star  performer  was  foe  group's  catalytic  systems  division, 
which  hoisted  profits  by  30  per  cent  helped  by  strong  sales  of 
unite  to  Europe  and  north  America  and  cost-saving  measures. 

The  electronic  materials  division,  beet  known  for  making 
printed  circuit  boards,  raised  profits  by  21  per  cent  despite 
appalling  conditions  in  the  worldwide  semiconductor  market — 
Ian  King 


Ads  lift  Daily  Mail 


DAILY  Mail  and  General  Trust  publishers  of  the  Daily  Mail  and 
Mail  on  Sunday,  lifted  first  haff  pre-tax  profits  by  27  per  cent  to 
£465  million,  hripedby  Increased  advertising  revenue  and  tower 
costs. 

DMGT,  which  also  enjoyed  a o«froff£i24  millioc  profit  on  the 

sale  of  its  steke  in Westcountry  Television  to  Carttoa  during  the 
period,  said  circulation  on  both foe  Mail  titles  had  continued  to  be 
strong  while  the  cost  of  newsprint  had  fallen  by  15  per  cent 

At  the  same  time,  finance  director  Peter  Williams  said  the 
ouflookforadvertteiiigccnttaiiedtp  be  strong,  particularly  in  foe 
sector  of  classified  and  recruftmeut  advertising.  The  shares  fell 
2 vip  to  i760p  on  the  figures,  which  were  at  the  lower  end  of 
analysts' forecasts. — lanKmg 


Dan  Atkinson 

Billions  of  pounds 
in  damages  may  be 
sought  by  dis- 
gruntled former  em- 
ployees who  accuse  compa- 
nies of  behaving  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ruin  their  profes- 
sional reputations,  after  a 
landmark  ruling  in  the  House 

of  Lords  yesterday  to  allow 
so-called  “stigma"  compensa- 
tion claims.  . 

A test  case  brought  by  two 
former  managers  of  fraud-rid- 
dled Bank  of  Credit  and  Com- 
merce International  cleared 
the  path  for  thousands  of  sim- 
ilar lawsuits. 

The  Law  Lords  overturned 
a 1909  judgment  that  an  em- 
ployer’s duty  to  act  in  good 
faith  towards  staff  did  not  ex- 
tend to  avoiding  damage  to  an 
innocent  employee’s  future 
employment  prospects. 

Now,  every  employment 
contract  will  be  deemed  to 
contain  a clause  requiring  the 
employer  not,  without  reason- 
able cause,  to  conduct  itself  in 
a manner  likely  or  calculated  : 
to  destroy  or  seriously  dam- 
age the  “relationship  of  confi- 
dence” with  an  employee. 

This  will  include  acting  in  a I 
fraudulent  manner,  the  Law  I 
Lords  ruled  that  "in  agreeing 
to  work  for  an  employer,  the 
employee,  whatever  his 
status,  cannot  be  taken  to 


have  agreed  to  work  in  fhr- 
thenmee  of  a dishonest  busi- 
ness. This  is  as  much  true  of  a 
doorkeeper  or  cleaner  as  a 
senior  executive  or  branch 
manager." 

BCCI  crashed  to  July  1991 
with  a S13  billion  black  hole 
in  its  accounts.  The  bank  has 
since  been  found  to  have  been 
riddled  with  fraud  and  theft 
and  to  have  been  involved  in 
laundering  drug  money  and 
attempting  to  bankroll  a nu- 
clear-weapons project 

The  Law  Lords,  who  made 
their  judgment  on  the  as- 
sumption that  allegations 
against  BCCI  were  true,  said: 
"{This]  was  not  a case  where  i 
one  or  two  individuals,  how- 
ever senior,  were  behaving 
dishonestly.  Matters  bad  gone  i 
beyond  this.  They  had  i 
reached  the  point  where  the  | 
bank  itself  could  properly  be  i 
identified  with  the  dishon- 
esty. This  was  a dishonest 
business,  a corrupt  business.” 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  judg- 
ment opens  the  floodgates. 
But  the  Law  Lords  qualified 
their  ruling.  Even  where  an 
employee  can  show  a breach 
of  foe  obligation,  they  said. 
‘It  does  not  follow  that  he  will 
be  able  to  recover  damages 
for  injury  to  his  employment 
prospects. . . It  is.  therefore, 
improbable  that  many  em- 
ployees would  be  able  to 
claim  ‘stigma’  compensa- 
tion.” 


Nevertheless,  the  Law 
Lords  opened  the  door  for 
cases  to  be  heard  in  the  lower 
courts  and  thousands  of 

people,  including  the  12,260 

who  worked  for  BCCI,  whose 
reputations  have  been  dam- 
aged by  fraudulent  or  other- 
wise-unacceptable conduct  by 
their  employers,  may  now 
take  advantage. 

Balkan  Mahmud,  rormer 
manager  of  foe  Brampton 
Road  branch  in  London  and 
Quaiser  Malik,  former  head 
of  deposit  accounts  at  the  Lea- 
denhaU  branch  in  the  City, 
had  failed  in  foe  Court  of  Ap- 
peal to  win  the  right  to  sue 
BCCL  now  in  liquidation,  for 
stigma  payments.  Their  solic- 
itors, Manctaes  & Co.  took  the 
matter  to  the  House  of  Lords 
and  said  yesterday  that  foe 
ruling  meant  stigma  compen- 
sation could  be  claimed  pro- 
vided three  conditions  were 
met. 

First,  the  employer  must 
have  broken  the  obligation 
now  implied  in  all  contracts 
as  a result  of  the  ruling. 
Second,  the  employee  must 
show  it  was  reasonably  pre- 
dictable that  the  employer's 
conduct  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  for  the  em- 
ployee to  find  work. 

Third,  foe  employee  must 
have  suffered  financial  loss. 

The  case  was  defended  by 
BCCI  liquidators  Deloitte  & 
Touche. 


Electricity  price  cut  ‘will 
not  match  that  of  gas’ 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 

HdERE  will  be  no  price- 

■ cut  bonanza  when  foe 

■ domestic  electricity 
market  is  thrown  open  to 
competition  from  next  April, 
consumers  were  warned  yes- 
terday. 

As  energy  minister  John 
Battle  met  electricity  compa- 
nies and  foe  industry  regula- 
tor. Professor  Stephen  Little- 
child,  a senior  company 
executive  warned  that  the  ex- 
ercise would  cut  consumers' 
bills  by  very  little. 

Roger  Young,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Scottish  Hydro-Elec- 
tric, said  consumers  would 
see  prices  fall  by  a “single 
digit  amount"  because  supply 
— that  part  of  the  business 
involving  retailing  power  to 
homes  — accounts  for  just 
9 per  cent  of  a household  bill. 
Generation,  transmission  and 
distribution  account  for  the 
rest 

While  admitting  that  fac- 
tors other  than  competition 
would  cut  consumer  prices 
slightly  more,  Mr  Young  pre- 
dicted prices  would  not  fall  as 
sharply  as  in  the  gas  indus- 
try. where  tariffs  have  fallen 
by  more  than  20  per  cent 
since  competition  was  intro- 


duced in  some  regions.  Speak- 
ing as  Scottish  Hydro-Electric 
turned  in  a 5.3  per  cent  rise  to 
pre-tax  profits  to  £205.4  mil- 
lion, on  turnover  of  £951  mil- 
lion, Mr  Young  warned  that 
“great  obstacles”  remained  to 
preparing  the  industry  for 
even  a phased  Introduction  of 
competition  by  April.  Hie  fore-  i 
cast  that  competition  would 
not  be  running  nationally 
until  “into  1999”. 

Mr  Battle  said,  however, 
that  even  a marginal  reduo 
tion  in  prices  would  benefit 
consumers.  Pointing  out  that 
electricity  bills  accounted  for 
a high  proportion  of  outgo- 


Buck  stops  here . . . Energy 
minister  John  Battle 


togs  for  some  households,  he 
said  he  would  be  looking  for 
“real  benefits"  in  both  service 
standards  and  prices. 

Mr  Battle  bad  summoned 
foe  industry  to  a meeting  at 
the  trade  and  industry  depart- 
ment to  demand  coordinated 
and  prompt  preparations  for 
the  new  regime. 

Although  he  declined  to 
forecast  a fall  in  prices,  foe 
energy  minister  said  cus- 
tomer choice  would  be  im- 
proved. 

Admitting  that  “the  buck 
stops  with  me”,  Mr  Battle  ac- 
knowledged that  there  was 
concern  about  foe  viability  of 
the  computer  systems  being 
set  up  to  run  foe  competitive 
market  He  denied  that  he 
was  disappointed  that  only 
three  firms  would  be  ready  to 
kick  off  the  exercise  by  April, 
with  the  others  following 
later,  and  said  all  firms  were 
now  committed  to  the  project 

With  the  industry  and  the 
regulator  agreed  on  the  basis 
of  future  steps,  he  said,  there 
were  no  insuperable  prob- 
lems and  the  project  represen- 
tedg  a “challenging  but  realis- 
tic aim". 

• Prof  Littlechild  said  he  had 
not  been  pre-notified  of  foe 
looming  bid  by  US  utility  Pa- 
cific or  p for  the  Energy 
Group. 


“a  QUALIFICATION 

I IN  ITSELF  AND 
i A GOOD  STEP 

I;  to  furTher 
qualifications” 

. Gerry  Gotten,  Triniiy  House 


Gerry  Callen  and  over  30,000  other 

employers  already  insist  on  the  AAT  for  their 
accountancy  training  at  technician  leveL 

The  AATs  Education  and  Training 
Scheme  is  available  at  more  than  450 
training  centres  in  die  UK.  Many  Employers 
also  choose  to  train  their  staff  in-house, 
with  the  AATs  support  and  approval. 

AAT  students  look  forward  to  a 
professional  qualification,  the  chance  to 
enjoy  aO  the  benefits,  support  and  status 
of  being  a Member  of  the  Association  of 
Accounting  Technicians  (MAAT). 

For  proven  quality  and  staff  who  can 
deliver,  think  AAT. 

Find  out  how  the  AAT  can  help  yon 


with  your  accountancy  training  needs. 
Call  Wendy  James  on  0171-814  6994  or 
post  die  coupon  today. 
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Guardian 


George  snipes  at  super-SIB 


Mega-regulator 

move  draws  fire 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


DD3E  George,  the 
governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England, 
.last  night  warned 
I that  the  Govern- 
ment’s decision  to  establish  a 
'■mega-regulator”  for  the  City 
of  London  could  result  in 
bureaucratic,  unbalanced  reg- 
ulation of  financial  markets. 

After  congratulating  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
on  a whirlwind  start  'to  his 
tenancy  in  Number  11  and  on 
his  decision  to  give  power 
over  interest  rates  to  Thread- 
needle  Street.  Mr  George 
went  on  to  criticise  plans  to 
strip  the  Bank  of  its  supervi- 
sory role  and  Instead  create  a 
“super-SIB”. 

"There  are  potential  practi- 
cal difficulties  in  a mega-reg- 
ulator," the  Governor  told  fi- 
nanciers at  the  annual  Man- 
sion House  dinner.  “It  could 
become  over-bureaucratic.  It 
could  mean  a move  to  a stan- 
dardised, one- size- fits- all  ap- 
proach to  regulation.” 

Mr  George  — who  was 
taken  aback  by  the  surprise 


Blair 
meets 
like 
minds 
at  Ford 


CELIA  WESTON 
on  new  job  talks 

TONY  BLAIR  continued 
the  Government’s  charm 
offensive  with  industry 
yesterday  when  he  held  an 
hour-long  meeting  with  direc- 
tors of  car  giant  Ford  to  dis- 
cuss the  economy,  jobs  and 
Europe. 

The  meeting,  held  at  Fbrd's 
request  coincided  with  the 
American-owned  car-maker’s 
announcement  of  a £40  mil- 
lion investment  in  its  plants 
in  Enfield,  north  London, 
which  the  company  says  wfll 
safeguard  1,000  jobs  and  pro- 
vide new  production 
facilities. 

Sir  Ales  Trotman,  Ford 
chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive. said  after  the  talks  with 
the  Prime  Minister:  "We 
seem  to  have  a meeting  of 
minds  and  objectives  on  the 
economy." 

But  he  expressed  concern 
about  excessive  European 
Union  regulation  and  stressed 
the  importance  of  labour  mar- 
ket flexibility. 

Mr  Blair  said  the  Govern- 
ment was  determined  to  keep 
a tight  grip  on  the  economy, 


decision  to  create  the  new 
beefed-up  City  policeman  out 
of  the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board  and  the  Bank's 
supervisory  wing  — said  the 
powerful  new  body  could  stifle 
innovation  and  liquidity. 

"It  COUld  fall  to  maintain  an 

appropriate  balance  between 
its  responsibilities  for  pro- 
tecting consumers  and  the 
need  to  allow  competitive  fi- 
nancial markets  to  breathe,” 

he  said. 

But  the  Governor  admitted 
that  there  had  been  some  dis- 
advantages to  die  bid  system, 
in  particular  the  difficulties 
of  combining  an  interest  in 
the  overall  stability  of  finan- 
cial markets  with  the  detailed 
task  of  monitoring  the  activi- 
ties of  individual  banks. 

"Combining  these  two,  con- 
ceptually distinct  responsibil- 
ities ...  In  one  authority  can 
certainly,  in  principle,  result 
in  a conflict  of  interests  and 
produce  a ‘cross-eyed  control- 
ler*," he  said.  ‘T  can  see  the 
case  for  separation,  on 
grounds  of  the  potential  con- 
flict of  objectives." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  hank  bal- 
ance sheets  helped  with  crisis 


Governor  Eddie  George: 
was  taken  aback 

management  Mr  George  said 
he  would  not  miss  the  inevita- 
ble storms  of  protest  every 
time  an  Institution,  such  as 
BCCI  or  Barings,  went  belly- 
up.  "I  certainly  will  not 
mourn  the  passing  of  the  crit- 
icism — whether  or  not  it  Is 
justified  — that  is  visited  on 
the  regulator  whenever  a sig- 
nificant bank  does  in  fact  fall, 
as  will  inevitably  happen 
from  time  to  time." 

He  acknowledged  a one-stop 
regulator  would  clarify  the 


“confusions"  of  the  old  sys- 
tem and  show  exactly  where 
responsibility  lay. 

Growing  public  expecta- 
tions'for  tougher  control  over 
the  behaviour  of  large  finan- 
cial institutions,  plus  the 
explosion  of  activity  in  finan- 
cial services,  had  forced  a re- 
think of  the  regulatory  sys- 
tems across  the  globe,  he  said. 
In  spite  of  his  misgivings  over 
the  creation  of  the  super-SIB, 
the  governor  threw  his 
weight  behind  the  man 
charged  with  running  the 
new  body,  the  present  Bank 
deputy  Governor,  Howard 
Davies. 

“Howard  is  very  conscious 
of  the  dangers  I have  de- 
scribed — and  of  the  need  to 
consult  widely  as  he  moves 
ahead",  Mr  George  said.  “He 
has  a huge  job  in  front  of  him, 
but  I cannot  think  of  anyone 
more  likely  to  succeed.  He 
has  my  strongest  personal 
support  as  well  of  that  of  the 
Bank  as  a whole.” 

The  Governor  said  it  was 
vital  the  new  policing  body 
and  the  Bank  maintained 
“very  dose  links”  in  order  to 
share  information  on  market 
activities  and  key  players. 

“The  key  question  now  Is  to 
minimise  the  practical  disad- 
vantages of  separation,”  he 
said.  "In  the  final  analysis,  it 
is  not  the  regulatory  struc- 
ture that  determines  the  out- 
come, but  the  way  in  which 
regulation  Is  actually  man- 
aged within  that  structure.” 


Property 
boom  and 
drinkers 
fuel  prices 


Charlotte  Danny 


THE  rising  cost  of  drink 
and  the  booming  prop- 
erty market  have 
helped  to  nndge  np  head- 
line inflation. 

Retail  prices  rose  by  0.4 
per  cent  last  month,  posh- 
ing the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease up  from  2 A per  cent 
to  2.6  per  cent  in  May,  ac- 
cording to  data  released 
yesterday  by  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics. 

Underlying  innation, 
which  excludes  the  effect  of 
mortgage  interest  rates, 
held  steady  for  the  second 
month  in  a row  at  2.5  per 
cent,  bang  on  the  target  the 
Government  has  set  for  the 
wank  of  England. 

Higher  mortgage  costs 
and  increases  In  beer  and 
cider  prices  were  to  blame 
for  the  rise  in  the  retail 
price  index  last  month,  the 
ONS  said,  with  increased 
activity  in  the  housing  mar- 
ket is  filtering  through  into 


official  measures  of  prop- 
erty prices. 

City  analysts  pointed  to 
the  growing  gap  between 
services  and  goods  infla- 
tion. Richard  Hey  of  stock- 
brokers Hoare  Govett  said 
Inertia  in  the  underlying 
rate  “masks  a continuing 
tug  of  war  between  low 
goods  price  inflation  and 
more  rapid  services 
inflation". 

Intense  competition  be- 
tween retailers  and  low  fac- 
tory gate  inflation  kept 
goods  inflation  at  1.7  per 
cent  for  the  second  month 
in  a row.  Services  Inflation 
was  3.3  per  emit. 

Looking  ahead,  the  ONS. 
said  electricity  and  food 
prices  were  likely  to  fall  in 
the  summer  bnt  house 
prices  to  continue  on  their 
upward  path. 

The  big  unknown,  accord- 
ing to  the  statisticians,  is 
the  effect  of  windfall 
payouts  from  building  soci- 
ety and  insurance  demu- 
tualisations in  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

The  gap  between  headline 
and  underlying  inflation  is 
expected  to  widen  next 

month  as  May's  increases 
in  base  rates  feed  through 
into  mortgage  costs. 

Some  analysts  were  pre- 
dicting that  as  the  defla- 
tionary impact  of  the  pound 
continues  to  unwind, 
underlying  inflation  will 
creep  above  2.5  per  cent. 





Notebook 

Governor  must 
aim  to  please 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


AT  FIRST  glance  it  might 
look  as  if  the  Chancel- 
lor, Gordon  Brovyn,  has 
changed  wntMng  with  the  dec- 
laration of  his  new  2.5  per 
cent  inflation  target  at  the 
Mansion  House  last  night. 
But  that  Is  not  the  case. 

Prior  to  the  new  target 
being  set.  the  Bank’s  job  was 
to  keep  prices  at  25  per  cent 
or  teas,  which  meant  that  the 
Governor  Eddie  George  was 
more  likely  than  not  to  take  a 
conservative  approach  to  en- 
sure that  inflation  fell  on  the 
correct  or  lower  side  of  the 
target. 

With  an  actual  target  of  25 
per  cent,  there  is  no  longer 
any  need  for  Mr  George  to 
oversteer. 

Under  the  new  Open  Letter 
system,  unveiled  before  the 
Commons  earlier  In  the  day, 
the  Govemor  and  his  Mone- 
tary Policy  Committee  will  be 
required  to  explain  in  detail 
to  the  Government  and  the 
Commons  if  it  misses  the  tar- 
get by  more  than  one  percent- 
age point  either  way,  thus,  an 
undershoot  win  be  seen  as 
being  as  big  a sin  as  an  over- 
shoot Moreover,  if  matters  do 
not  right  themselves  within 
three  months  a further  mis- 
sive will  be  required. 

This  looks  like  a slight  vari- 
ant on  the  contract  between 
government  and  central  bank 
in  the  New  Zealand  model, 
one  which  the  Bank  itself  is 
thought  to  have  favoured.  So 
there  should  be  few  com- 
plaints from  Mr  George. 


Tony  Blair  after  the  talks  yesterday,  flanked  by  Industry  minister  Margaret  Beckett  (left)  and  Sir  Alex  Trotman  of  Ford  photograph:  peter  jorqan/pa 


Bank  doubts 

HOWEVER,  as  has  been 
dear  since  Mr  Brown 
dropped  his  super-SIB 
bombshell,  Mr  George  has 
bean  1ms  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  new  arrangements 
for  banking  and  wider  City 
supervision. 

In  his  Mansion  House 
speech,  Mr  George  left  little 
doubt  that  be  has  serious  con- 
cerns about  the  new  arrange- 
ments under  which  regula- 
tion of  Indivlvual  banks  will 
be  with  the  super-SIB,  while 
responsibility  for  financial 
stability  will  remain  in 
Threadneedle  Street 
While  Mr  George  Is  aware 
that  this  ought  to  help  the 
Bank's  reputation,  which  was 
damaged  by  successive  scan- 
dals be  also  understands  the 
need  for  Bank  to  keep  in  dose 


touch  with  the  super-SIB  if 
crisis  Is  to  be  avoided.  The 
biggest  worry  of  any  hanking 
problem  — and  Barings  pro- 
vides a usefhl  illustration  — 
Is  that  the  whole  sector  win 
be  affected,  with  liquid  assets 
being  drawn  from  other 
under-capltallsed  investment 
banks  In  the  money  markets. 

This  is  a problem  the  Bank, 
as  lender  of  last  resort,  can 
deal  with.  But  It necessitates 
extraordinary  strong. rela- 
tions between  soper-SZB  and 
Bank.  That  may  be  fine  while 
Howard  Davies  is  in  charge  of 
super-SIB,  but  that  personal 
link  will  not  last  forever. 

Similarly,  Mr  George  is 
also  aware  that  super-SIB 
could  go  horribly  wrong,  be- 
coming a bureaucratic  night- 
mare. 

This  would  be  a more  con- 
vincing argument  hid  the 
overlapping  system  of  self- 
regulatory  organisations  not 
proved  so  ineffectual  Never- 
theless, unless  SIB  is  orga- 
nised effectively  along  dear 
functional  lines  with  due  care 
to  both  Its  functions,  of  con- 
sumer protection  and  effi- 
cient honest  markets,  the  ex- 
periment could  fell 


Fiat  lux 

WHEN  one  listens  to 
Tony  Blair  and  Gor- 
don Brown,  as  they 
strut  the  European  stage,  one 
might  almost  believe  that 
they  invented  the  concept  of 
flexible  labour  markets  and 
industrial  restructuring.  In 
feet  much  of  what  they  are 
advocating  for  Europe  has 
been  the  stuff  of  OECD  com- 
muniques for  years,  and  has 
already  reached  the  highest 
levels  of  the  Brussels  bureau- 
cracy. 

Just  how  for  the  need  for 
restructuring  for  Europe's 
traditional  leading  edge  in- 
dustries has  penetrated  the 
management  psyche  is  dem- 
onstrated by  Electrolux, 
which  with  23£  per  cent  of 
the  European  "white  goods” 
market  has  by  fer  the  largest 
share.  But  Electrolux,  like 
much  of  European  industry, 
has  sufferred  from  the  long 
period  of  slow  growth  an  the 
Continent  and  a defensive  ap- 
proach to  management 
The  group’s  new  chief  exec- 
utive Michael  Treschow,  is  off 
to  a fast  start  wielding  the 
axe  over  25  plants  and  50 
warehouses,  in  a move  which 
will  lead  to  12,000  Jobs  being 
lost 

It  is  a fundamentalist  ap- 
proach which  questions,  far 
Instance,  whether  it  is  sen- 
sible for  Electrolux  to  make 
its  own  components,  rather 
than  buying  thorn  in.  The 
macro-economic  point  is  that 
if  -Europe  is  serious  about 
restructuring  over  the  short- 
term it  is  likely  to  result  in 
higher  unemployment.  That 
requires  political  courage. 


but  was  also  determined  to 
Improve  education,  and  skills. 
He  wanted  Ford’s  help  to 
achieve  the  Government  tar- 
get of  moving  250,000  long- 
term unemployed  young 
people  off  benefit  and  into 
Jobs,  and  to  launch  the 
planned  University  for  Indus- 
try to  boost  workforce  skill 
levels. 

Ford  has  significant  experi- 
ence of  workforce  training 
through  Edap.  the  company's 


education  and  development 
programme,  devised  jointly 
with  the  trade  unions,  which 
subsidises  workers  by  up  to 
£300  each  to  return  to  educa- 
tion and  training. 

More  than  1,400  employees, 
currently  doing  part-time 
degrees  in  business  studies, 
management  or  engineering, 
are  allowed  half  a day  a week 
study  time. 

Further  talks  between  the 
company  and  government 


officials  on  how  Ford  could 
support  the  wel&re-to-work 
initiative  and  University  for 
Industry  plan  are  to  be  held, 
although  these  talks  are  ex- 
pected to  focus  on  learning 
from  the  company's  experi- 
ence rather  than  trying  to  se- 
cure financial  backing  for  the 
schemes. 

Mr  Blair  told  the  Ford  di- 
rectors that  he  intended  to 
run  a “very  tight  ship”  on  the 
economy.  The  Government 


bad  already  announced  a 
review  of  spending  across 
Whitehall  and  wanted  to 
make  sure  it  stayed  within 
strict  limits  on  inflation,  he 
said. 

Sir  Alex,  who  is  keen  to  be 
involved,  said:  “We  have  a 
very  sincere  Prime  Minister 
with  objectives  that  we  feel 
very  comfortable  with.  We  see 
a very  promising  and  prag- 
matic approach  to  the  major 
issues  of  the  day.” 


Caning  for  betting 
dating  and  faxing 


Racing  dps,  sexually 
suggestive  material 
and  even  a line  to 
raise  money  for  the  RSPCA 
are  among  the  premium- 
price  telephone  services 
found  guilty  of  breaking 
rules  by  the  supervisor,  Io- 
stis. 

Publications  Including 
Loaded  and  Cosmopolitan 
magazines  and,  on  two  oc- 
casions. the  Daily  Sport 
were  named  as  carrying  ad- 
vertisements for  some  of 
the  services  found  in 
breach  of  regulations. 

But  the  supervisor’s  big- 
gest sanction  during  May 
and  early  June  — a £3,000 
fine  — was  reserved  for  a 
"practical  joke”  operation, 
in  which  businesses  all 
over  the  country  received 
fax  cover  sheets  telling 


them  to  dial  a certain  num- 
ber should  the  following 
two  pages  not  appear. 

As  they  had  not  been 
sent,  they  never  arrived, 
and  callers  were  charged  £1 
a minute  when  ringing  an 
automated  exchange  that 
seemed  to  be  genuine. 

The  “service”  provider. 
Shac  Productions  of  Che- 
shire, had  already  been 
fined  £2,000  for  a similar 
offence  in  April  In  its  de- 
fence, Shac  said  this  time 
that  the  fax  did  mention  the 
•‘service”  was  for  enter- 
tainment purposes  only. 

Such  “practical  joke’* 
lines  are  of  concern  to  the 
regulator  because,  lmUto 
most  premium  telephone 
services,  they  do  not  con- 
nect willing  buyers  with 
the  service  provider. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  ana 
Austria  19.225 
Belgium  5626 
Canada  221 
Cyprus  0.814 
Denmark  10.47 
Finland  8-262 


Franca  9.217 
Germany  2.73 
Greece  438.00 
Hems  Kong  12J3 
India  56.83 
Ireland  1.045 
Israel  5.57 


Italy  2.709 
Malts  0.612 
Netherlands  3.06 
New  Zealand  230 
Norway  11,40 
Portugal  27650 
Saudi  Arable  6.026 


Singapore  1272 
South  Africa  7.135 
Shain  229.75 
Sweden  1&445 
SwtoertawJ  2-29 
Turkey  226.760 
USA  1.597 
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Watchdog  unhooks  BT 
schools  Internet  plan 


Cheap  access  scheme  ‘favours 
company’s  own  online  service’ 


Nicholas  Bannister 
Technology  Erfltor 


TELECOMS  industry  reg- 
ulator Don  Cruickshank 

is  to  block  British  Tele- 
com's plan  to  provide  schools 
with  cheap  access  to  the  Inter- 
net because  it  unduly  fevours 
the  company’s  own  Internet 
service. 

His  move  will  be  a blow  to 
the  Government’s  ambition  to 
have  all  24,000  primary  and 
secondary  schools  linked  to 
the  Internet  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr  Cruickshank,  the  direc- 
tor general  of  Oftel  said  yes- 
terday that  he  objected  to 
BTs  insistence  that  it  would 
provide  access  only  to  Inter- 
net service  providers  (ISPs) 
which  used  its  network. 

In  practice  schools  choos- 
ing BTs  package  would  have 
little  choice  but  to  sign  up 
with  BTs  own  ISP  since  most 


of  the  competition  use  the 
rival  Mercury,  Energia  or 
cable  networks. 

In  a paper  to  be  published 
by  Monday  at  the  latest,  Mr 
Crtuckhank  will  tell  BT  to 
rethink  its  proposals. 

Cheap  Internet  access  is 
seen  by  the  Government  arui 
the  regulator  as  the  first  step 
for  schools  wishing  to  join  the 
information  superhighway. 
The  cable  companies  already 
offer  schools  within  their 
franchise  areas  unlimited  In- 
ternet usage  at  an  annual 
fixed  cost  of  £1  per  pupil. 
However,  only  BT  has  the 
national  coverage  needed  to 
ensure  that  virtually  all 
schools  can  get  an  to  the 
Internet 

Mr  Cruickshank  also  criti- 
cised BTs  plans  for  an  in- 
terim service  which  could  be 
in  place  by  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year. 

"The  last  thing  teachers 
want  is  an  initiative,  which 


they  will  have  to  deliver,  com- 
ing in  July  or  August,”  he 
said.  “Teachers  are  being 
asked  to  incorporate  the  new 
technology  Into  an  education 
process  which  may  not  be 
familiar  to  them.” 

BT  has  not  yet  announced 
details  of  either  Its  interim  or 
long-term  schools  schemes. 

Mr  Cruickshank  said  he 

had  written  to  BT  chief  execu- 
tive Sir  Peter  Bonfield  four 
times  between  December  and 
March  asking  for  details  of 
the  group's  school  schemes 
but  BT  had  not  made  them 
available  until  after  the 
election. 

• BT  is  prepared  to  go  to  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission  if  Mr  Cruick- 
shank does  not  water  down 
tats  plans  to  reduce  the 
amount  the  group  may  charge 
other  operators  for  using  its 
network. 

The  company  said  yester- 
day that  there  was  no  justifi- 
cation for  a proposed  big 
reduction  in  interconnection 
charges  In  October  this  year 
and  that  subsequent  annual 
reductions  were  too  high. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,989 

Set  by  Oriando 


Across 


7 Savage  crustacean  turns 
aid  devours  Italian  seaport 

9 Wild  ass  and  horse 
addressed  by  queer  (6) 

10  Doing  nothing  but  taking 
part  in  unpaid  leisure 
activities  (4} 

11  Birdseen  before  minor  in 
Cumbria  {IQ 

12  Complete  agreement  with 
child  attending  university? 

W 

14  Money  put  in  trust  not  long 
ago(S) 

15  Carriage  taking  one  in 
pursuit  (Q 

17  Passionate  male  arranginq 
date  (6) 

20  Sort  of  race  problem  (8)  . 

22  Offend  incompetent  sailor 

P) 


23  Article  by  doctor  gaining 
award  hurt  Trojan  wife  (IQ 

24  To  bo  successful  In  exam 
dontanswer  question  (4) 

28  Ring  composer?  We  rang 
composed  (6) 

28  Length  of  the  French 
allotment  (8) 

Down 


1 ie  Conrad  novel  scornful? 

W 

2 Skilful  Latin  In  Lincoln  (4) 

3 Ravel  appears  after 
uninteresting  rehearsal  (3,3) 

4 Coastal  road  from  city  or 
start  of  highway  hrt  coastal 
-resort  (8) 

8 A northern  town's  favourite 
fashion  (IQ 

8 Popper— a: 
character  (6) 

8 Old-fashioned  fellow  with 
right  to  be  secret  (6) 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  30^08 


13  Get  smart  in  form  with  a 
little  knowledge  (IQ 

18  Tree  again  seen  on  toe 
outskirts  of  Sydney  and 
Canberra  (8) 

18  Do  deaths  result  if  unerring 
marksman  era?  (4,4) 

19  Received  hot  stuff— 


21  Outlaw  up  no  bee...  (6) 

22  ...bearing  fruit  in  arms  (6) 
24  Large  sums  of  money  fa- 

earthenware  (4).. 

Solution  tomorrow 
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